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An Ethical Question 


E RAISE AN ETHICAL QUESTION. A 
great artist dies. All over the world the glory 
of his genius is in the prints and on the lips of mil- 
lions. ‘The king is dead,” we say. He has given 
unspeakable treasures for our pleasure and exalta- 
tion, and we pour forth our gratitude and perfect 
praise. That is fine. His has been a ministry of 
one of the highest and purest talents. But suppose, 
as we may, that this man in his life was found in 
sin, and such persistent sin as both the church of 
which he was an accepted son and the established 
convention of the moral order condemn without 
equivocation. At his passing, in all the eulogies 
should never a word be heard or even intimated 
that there must be somewhat of subtraction from 
his superlative merit? We read brief revelations 
in the sketch of his life, but in the estimates it is all 
omitted as though it had not been. Is it possible 
that such judgment is true and just? May we 
annul the ordinary law of strict accountability in 
the case of an unusual man? Are we meticulous 
and self-righteous to ask if his morality is not also 
to be considered with his artistry? Does art come 
before life, or life before art? 

To such questions there are answers that satisfy. 
First of all, we do not believe “the king can do 
no wrong.” But his very kingship in music, pol- 
itics, industry, or war suggests that, though he 
be weighed in the balance, the preponderance of 
the good he has done so outweighs the evil that we 
disregard the latter altogether. We do not meas- 
ure the difference. We simply forget the dross. 
That is not square, but it is generous. Everybody 
likes to forgive and forget. But the truth suffers. 
We think we ought to speak the whole truth, in 
death and in life. We should do so dispassionately, 
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with a consciousness of common human frailty. It 
is not necessary to be harsh and it is not right to be 
untruthful. But except in our valuation of very or- 
dinary lives, we are committed to a disregard for 
fact that serves no good purpose. We are held 
mute by an ancient superstition which cannot, 
however, keep the truth down forever. A genera- 
tion passes, and we get an authentic biography. 
There is no reason we should wait. 


A New Bible 


ECAUSE-HE IS a clever writer H. G. Wells 
makes old things look like new. He talks 
about making a new Bible. It sounds like a won- 
derful revelation, but the fact is, his idea has so 
long been practised in our churches that he does 
not arouse us even to a tepid enthusiasm. Our 
friends in other faiths who have begun to think for 
themselves say he has been telling them marvels 


_ which they had been in some sort working out in 


their own minds. Meanwhile, there is not a Uni- 
tarian church in the world but has acted upon the 
principle that the Bible is a continually growing 
book, and that men are adding daily to the true 
canon. 

We take into our pulpits the mighty spiritual 
beauty of the seers of every age, including our 
very own, and we read from poet, philosopher, 
statesman, captain of finance or industry the thing 
God has put into their mind and speech. In many 
church services there are always two lessons,—one 
from the Bible, the other from a modern source 
spiritually high. The significance of this is not 
more in the particular truth of the second lesson 
than it is in the meaning of such reading. It isa 
token that we believe God speaks to us a new word 


.for our special need, such as the Scripture cannot 


supply in detail, as indeed it nowhere pretends to 
supply. Sunday-school teachers and _ preachers 
ought to make a telling point of this, and get the 
people to talk about it. It is one of our greatest 
assets. 

No Divine Favorites 


UR FRIEND Unity doesn’t like many things 

in this world, but it is strong for its own. 
Quoting Henry C. McComas, who has written a 
very good book on “Psychology of Religious Sects,” 
it says he “lays bare the central fact in the situa- 
tion” when he says :— 


The differences which appear in the religious life of 
different denominations have their only justification in 
the differences of human dispositions and not in any 
divine prefierence. Nothing is more necessary to-day 
than the proclamation of this fact, for the heart of sec- 
tarianism is the belief that each sect is a divine favor- 
ite. When all religious people freely acknowledge that 
their differences are matters of individual tastes and 
temperaments, the real barriers to church unity will be 
torn away. 


Denominationalism, the editor says, has its origin, 
according to Dr. McComas, “in human frailty and 
not divine wisdom.” This the author does not say 
at all. He says “divine preference.” 
account of the potent fact, namely, that we people 
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are made in infinite variety, and we go even to 
church according to our varied temperament and 
taste. 

In that vagary, if it be such, even Unity shares, 
preferring its distinctive own, which we emphat- 
ically do not prefer. It is just because the leaders 
of churches recognize not a divine fiat in a partic- 
ular brand of theology, but rather a necessity in 
supplying religious nurture to different types of 
life, that we have many branches of religion. We 
must have kindred minds for the deepest fellow- 
ship. People must think alike to dwell together. 
But we are all of one body, for we are all made of 
one hidden stuff, though outwardly diverse. And 
the higher the scale of human and spiritual devel- 
opment, the more clean-cut the differentiation, the 
more insistent the requirement for our particular 
need. By this means we have promoted unity, 
while repudiating uniformity. There are no divine 
favorites. 


Two-sided Tolerance 


T IS QUITE in the spirit of Harvard University 

to establish a chair in scholastic philosophy. 
Prof. Maurice De Wulf, a distinguished Roman 
Catholic, will be the first occupant. It is also ad- 
mirable that a complete library of that inestimable 
field will be created in the institution. Veritas! 
Intelligent Protestants and everybody else need 
the enlightenment and culture which has come 
down from the ancient church. The contribution 
of scholasticism is an essential part of sound learn- 
ing, without which we should by no means have our 
present wisdom and our free course in truth. The 
church’s doctors contribute an organic and indis- 
pensable part in the whole body of knowledge. 

We also appreciate the practical meaning of this 
action of Harvard. We note an editorial on the 
subject, by Rev. Peter J. O’Callaghan, C.S8.P., 
a graduate of Harvard, and editor of the Catholic 
magazine, the Missionary. He observes: “Only by 
slow process has the Church found opportunity 
to make herself heard by those who ought to be 
foremost in welcoming her message. As the cus- 
todian of ancient wisdom and the teacher of an- 
cient culture she should have been received with 
open arms where she has been repudiated with bit- 
ter scorn. A new era is upon us, and the Church 
of God will again capture the hearts of men.” In 
praise of Harvard’s “tolerance of understanding” 
he continues: “The seeds of such tolerance which 
will be planted by Professor De Wulf at Harvard 
will fructify wherever Harvard men go and 
wherever the published messages of Professor De 
Wulf may be carried. He has a rare opportunity 
to render a superb service to the Catholic Church 
in America.” 

We rejoice in any progress the Catholic Church 
makes in the truth. We are desirous that her in- 
fluence, in the truth, should grow abroad. And we 
ask, Has the Church, in her own educational sys- 


tem, the same tolerant, eager, hospitable, unre- 
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strained attitude toward truth and the honest seek- 
ers of it that Father O’Callaghan eloquently praises 
in Harvard? Does she think she may learn from, 
as she is sure she contribute to, Harvard and those 
of Protestant faith? In fine, would the Catholic 
University give a professor’s chair to a distin- 
guished philosopher of other than Catholic train- 
ing and affiliation,—for example, Prof. W. E. 
Hocking,—and would a library of, say, evolutionary 
philosophy be welcome within its walls, free of ac- 
cess to all students? If the Church answers Yes, 
she answers wisely, not least for her own perma- 
nence. 


Of Pastoral Duty 


OUR MINISTER, is he just a preacher, or does 
he render his other Service as pastor? <A lady 
tells a touching story. It is about a Unitarian 
clergyman. She took a woman of middle years 
whose days are very gray and meagre to hear him 
preach. Heisa cultivated gentleman, with kindly, 
soothing voice. He speaks utterly correct English 
with clear enunciation, and has impeccable man- 
ners in the pulpit and a homiletical finish that is 
nigh unto perfection. The sermon helped. It was 
a work of art. The ladies thought it was also the 
fruit of life. So the two hearers went forward 
The need- 
ful one, with sweet dignity and yet with unmistak- 
able need, as any minister’s practised understand- 
ing would see, ventured, on the suggestion of her 
friend who had brought her to church, to inquire 
if the clergyman could find it convenient to call 
upon her. Would he assist her in a difficult situa- 
tion? fe 
He politely, even graciously, said he would. The 
good woman is not a Unitarian church member, but 
she is interested in its beliefs, and happens to live 
not far from the church in which she worshipped ; 
she was a not unlikely recruit for our ranks. 
And her sorrow was great, pressing. The time 
has gone, day by day, week by week, and she has 
had no light for her dark hours, no comfort for her 
hard portion, no sympathy from a spiritual guide. 
The preacher in this case was not a pastor. As the 
lady told the story of this neglected and it may be 
unnecessarily suffering soul, she reminded her 
hearer that it is magnificent to raise a great fund, 
to carry on large meetings,—‘“to do the business of 
religion wholesale”; but souls are single, and their 
lives separate and distinct. Their cravings are 
not entirely satisfied by meetings and publicity, 
though these are wonderful evidences of the genius 
to organize the life of the spirit. Each individ- 
ual’s particular case ought to be considered by 
itself. What that woman needed was a true shep- 
herd, who would open his trained heart and mind 
to her story, and heal her, advise her, and bless 
her, by the grace of God which is given to men 
ordained to cure souls by pastoral wisdom as much 
as by preached word. Is your minister a good 
pastor? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


President Outlines his Association of Nations 


Tie LARGE SCOPE of the forthcoming international con- 


ference in Washington was significantly outlined in the 

formal invitation to the powers, sent from the White 
House on August 11. The reading of that document indicates 
that the conference, instead of being a gathering for the ex- 
change of views on naval armaments, will touch practically 
upon every underlying problem of the international fabric ; 
that its deliberations will extend to the consideration of such 
important subjects as the laws of war, with a view to regulat- 
ing or prohibiting the use of “new agencies of warfare,’ such 
as the gas, invented and perfected by this government, which 
is capable of destroying the population of a great city in an 
hour. It is pointed out in Administration quarters that there 
is practically no limit to the scope of the discussion suggested 
in the President’s plea for a reduction of armaments, both 
naval and military. It is evident that the President does not 
contemplate a mere technical consideration of ways and means 
to reduce armies and navies, but assumes a discussion of the 
bases upon which statesmen rest their demands upon parlia- 
ments for the maintenance of crushing armaments on sea and 
land. On this assumption, some of the President’s interpreters 
point out, the conference will in fact involve the functioning of 
the Association of Nations which the President has fore- 
shadowed in his addresses before and since the election. 


Executive Emphasizes Far Eastern Question 


Any assumption that the Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
would be subordinated at the conference in deference to J apan- 
ese susceptibilities is effectively disposed of in the following 
passage in the President’s formal invitation: “It is the earnest 
wish of this government that through an interchange of views 
with the facilities afforded by a conference, it may be possible 
to find a solution of Pacific and Far Eastern problems, of un- 
questioned importance at this time; that is, such common 
understandings with respect to matters which have been and 
are of international concern as may serve to promote enduring 
friendship among our peoples.” Japanese fears of a diplomatic 
trap are, however, met in the succeeding paragraph in the com- 
munication: “It is not the purpose of this government to 
define the scope of the discussion in relation to the Pacific and 
Far East, but rather to leave this to be the subject of sugges- 
tions to be exchanged before the meeting of the conference, in 
the expectation that the spirit of friendship and a cordial ap- 
preciation of the importance of the elimination of sources of 
controversy will govern the final decision.” In this connection 
it is worthy of note that Premier Hara, in an address in Tokyo, 
told his fellow-townsmen on August 9 that President Harding’s 
definition of the agenda of the conference “gave Japan an excel- 
lent opportunity to participate in making a substantial con- 
tribution to world peace.” 


Striking $900,000,000 from the Tax Bill 


After a conference in the White House on August 9, it was 
announced that the Administration had perfected plans for the 
reduction of the forthcoming tax bill to $3,075,000,000 of 
internal revenue, as compared with the total of almost 
$4,000,000,000 estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, on the basis of the programme submitted by him. The 
reduced estimate is also about $600,000,000 below the sum pre- 
viously indicated by some of the most optimistic spokesmen 
of the Administration. This reduction in the revenue require- 
ments, it was explained, would be effected partly by further 
drastic curtailment of expenditures, and partly by the passing 
of certain obligations to future years. It is asserted in behalf 
of the Administration that Congress is prepared to put the re- 
duced programme through without unnecessary delay, under 
the spur of party pledges. 


Irish Majority Defines the “Snag” 


After many words had been spoken, the Irish question last 
week once more hinged on the basic difficulty that underlies the 
efforts of King George and of Prime Minister Lloyd George, as 
it has underlain the efforts of all former British sovereigns 
and statesmen to restore peace to Ireland. That basic diffi- 
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culty, as defined last week by the cabinet of the Dail Eireann in 


a memorandum to Austen Chamberlain, Lord Privy Seal, as the > 


personal representative of the Prime Minister, is Ulster’s un- 
willingness to participate in any line of endeavor which would 
place the Irish majority in control of Irish affairs. The memo- 


randum names Premier Craig of Ulster as the individual ob- | 


stacle to the continuance of the peace negotiations. Premier 
Craig, it is pointed out in the document, refuses to meet De 
Valera in any negotiations on Irish soil, and he has not 
declared his willingness to confer with him even outside of 
Ireland. But behind Craig, and behind De Valera, are ranged 
the Protestant minority and the Catholic majority in Ireland. 
The Dail Hireann’s memorandum left the Irish question 
exactly what it has been since the days of Cromwell. 


Premier Lloyd George Faces the New Problem 


Even so important a question as the Silesian problem, defined 
by himself as the rock on which the Entente may break, was 
not sufficiently important to keep Premier Lloyd George in 
Paris at the end of last week, after the Dail Hireann’s memo- 
randum had been handed to Austen Chamberlain. The menace 
of an abandonment of the negotiations in Ireland appeared 
to concern the Prime Minister more than any other pending 
problem. The despatches from London indicated that this con- 
cern weighed no less upon the King, who is eredited with hay- 
ing originated this latest and most determined effort by the 
Government to grapple with the Irish problem at close quar- 
ters on a peaceful basis. There were rumors that, in his capac- 
ity as peacemaker—a personage above and aloof from all party 
purposes and sovereign of all the people alike—the King was 
considering the possibility of summoning Premier Craig before 
him in a new attempt to reconcile the historic irreconcil- 
abilities. 


Silesian Question Referred to the League of Nations 


Premier Lloyd George’s sudden motion on the eve of his de- 
parture for home on August 13, that the problem of Northern 


Silesia be referred to the Executive Council of the League of 


Nations, gave color to the assumption that he was much pre- 
occupied, for the moment, with affairs at home. The British 
Premier had taken a vigorous attitude against the French 
demand for the allocation of a large part, if not all, of indus- 
trial Silesia to Poland. It had been expected that he would 
maintain that attitude, which he had represented as involving 
a vital principle of international justice. His pledge, in com- 
mon with the other premiers, to accept the decisions of the 
League of Nations, whatever they may be, furnished ground 
for interesting speculation. 


Seven Socialists Expelled; Ten to Return 


The return of ten Socialists to the New York Assembly this 
autumn in place of the seven who were expelled two or three 
sessions ago, is plainly indicated by the failure of fusion in the 
Socialist districts in New York City as the campaign develops. 
The failure of Republicans and Democrats to show a united 
front to what the spokesmen of both parties have been denounc- 
ing as a peril to the Commonwealth and the Nation, is the re- 
sult of resentments and partisan bickerings. On the basis of 
divided strength, a careful survey of the situation concedes 
ten seats to the Socialists. Once more, as in the case of the 
recent discrediting and downfall of its arch-enemy, Senator 
“Silver” Lusk, the Socialist party in New York and the country 
over is enabled to wear the smile of satisfaction. 


A King’s Household Hard Hit by High Prices 


It was a sad story that Austen Chamberlain, Lord Privy Seal, 
told the House of Commons on August 10. The story was 
nothing less than. that the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor of India, ete., is facing a 


progressive deficit of more than $500,000 in his: household ex- — 


penses in the past three years, and that a capital of that 
amount must be realized from the Duchy of Lancaster to pay 
the shortage to date. An interesting fch 

the narrative of the King’s heroic efforts to reduce expenses 
by simplifying ceremonies, and the determination of the 
Government to 
British Court. ‘ eS Ee 
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ture of the story is 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


Baptist Persecution 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


As a Baptist and also a lifelong disciple of your own 
James Freeman Clarke, I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my thanks to you for your editorial “Cross of Gold” 
on July 28. Also as a Scotchman, for Mr. Bowie’s 
article. 

I have suffered everything from our ultra-conserv- 
ative Baptist office-holders that Paul ever suffered from 
the Orthodox Jews and Jewish Christian apostles. 
It would have been easy for me to get prosperity by 
becoming a Unitarian, but I preferred to suffer and 
carry on the fight for a free Baptist church begun by 
Roger Williams and carried on by the noble early 
Unit-Arians of the past. 

My son, in his first pastorate, is having his persecu- 
tion from rabid materialistic premillenarians, and 
writes me, “I do not care to go on in the ministry 
unless I am perfectly free to preach the Christ of 
Social Service that saves this world now.” I believe 
you Unitarians will get him, although I would rather 
have him battle nobly for truth and freedom in the 
Baptist fold. 

Again and again I have resisted the impulse to write 
you a word of gratitude, but I have hesitated. But the 
tears started as I read your issue of July 28, and the 
Spirit moved me irresistibly to write this note. .. 


The Imperfect God 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiAN RecIstTER :— 

I suppose that Mr. James W. Macdonald’s article 
in THe CuristIAN Register of July 28 was published 
with the idea of inviting discussion on a tremendous 
subject. I do not wish to antagonize any one’s thought 
about religion, from which he derives spiritual support. 
I have much sympathy with the gleams of personal 
experience which appear in this article; they seem to 
me not to be specially inherent in the theory of God, 
with which they are associated, but rather to belong 
to that common basis of ethical religion which is con- 
fined to no form or theory, and may even exist without 
any defined thought of Deity. My reaction to Mr. 
Macdonald’s idea of the struggling or imperfect God 
is not opposition to-it, but an overwhelming sense of 
its insufficiency and also a state of confusion and puz- 
zledom. 

‘I can best illustrate my meaning by asking some of 
the questions which force themselves upon my mind. 
Mr. Macdonald calls God a “Cosmic Power,” or “Soul,” 
or “Life.” Does he mean anything more than an Earth- 
Soul, or planetary God? Can it be that this “strug- 
gling God,” who has blindly worked his way out of 


' chaos, is at the same time the universe God, who 


“stretched out the heavens” ages before this earth life 
began, and set suns and stars in their orderly march? 
Or are there, we wonder, other earths scattered in 
space, with earth-gods upon them in various stages of 
growth, all perhaps possessing “like passions unto our- 
selves”? Thank Heaven, then, we say, or whatever 
Power set the earths and their gods well apart, so that 
they might not make wars on one another! 

Mr. Macdonald writes fine sentences about truth and 
righteousness, as if with a sense of some inner com- 


-pulsion to obey a single holy Will. Now the standing 


+e ; > 
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marvel about these words is that they seem to stand 
for some fact so mighty, ineradicable, and beautiful, 
that no terms except the Absolute or Infinite fit them. 
All our faith in spiritual reality centres here. “We 
must follow what we believe to be the truth, at all 
costs!” Who tells us this, and why? Was it the voice 
of an imperfect God, prone still to moral lapses, not as 
yet so good or trustworthy, we fear, as the best men we 
have known? What would such a double-natured God 
advise a man in the late war on his way to be shot 
for refusing to kill his brothers? Was the war itself 
perhaps one of those fatal lapses, when the “physical 
propensities which have clung to him since the time of 
his brute existence, but are now hindering his prog- 
ress,” may have got the better of “his great Cosmic 
Spirit,” and thus plunged us all into a period of hell? 
Four times the expression “his indomitable will” is 
used in the essay; for the statement is made, “we are 
sure of the establishing, sooner or later, of the king- 
dom of God.” How can we be sure, and why should 
we say so? Right alongside come the words “risk and 
possibility of final defeat,” and again, “if He is to save 
Himself from degeneration and final moral and spir- 
itual death”! Why should he not die altogether, when 
physical life fades off the earth? I cannot feel any 
respect or admiration for him—only pity, and for us 
too, if he is all that we have. Such are some of the 
difficulties and incompatibilities that disturb me when- 
ever I contemplate a struggling, imperfect, and finite 
God. The very words that Mr. Macdonald uses to 
express his own faith, “optimism” and “aspirations,” 
seem to bear witness to a reality from which his own 
soul cannot escape,—the likeness in him of a Power, 
a Creative Life, an Intelligence, a Beauty, a Goodness, 
infinitely higher than man,—one only. We must look 
up in order to worship, to aspire; how can we worship 
that which is no better or higher than we are? The 
fact remains unassailable by any doubt,—we know it 
at our best,—that we can never rest except in God, 
the Perfect One, and can never have peace except in 
doing His beneficent will. Cuarues F. Dots. 
SoutH Wrst Hargor, ME. 


Five Thousand Vacant Pulpits 


To the Editor of THr CuristTIAN RuGIsTER :— 

With 5,000 Protestant pulpits now vacant and the 
prospect of double that number empty a year hence, we 
have entered a veritable theological crisis. What we 
are witnessing is an American students’ strike against 
the church. It is the more portentous because so 
wholly spontaneous. Why have these students struck? 
The common explanations, that there is better pay else- 
where, that the preacher’s social standing has sagged, 
that he is muzzled, do not explain. 

They have struck because the theological training 
of students is out of date. Good colleges and univer- 
sities introduce young men to modern ideas and the 
modern world: theological institutions then invite them 
to take on the harness of antiquity, which they cannot 
do without self-stultification. They also see the present 
unhappy plight of the pulpit, where well-meaning men 
are floundering ineffectually, unable to grapple with the 
problems of a revolutionized modern world because 
they were equipped with antiquity as their tool for 
improving the present. 

It is a great mistake to see tragedy or pathos in this 
desertion of the pulpit, for rather is the event a splendid 
outburst of spiritual honesty, indicating the only way 
of modernizing the church. With only a thin stream 
of applicants for the pulpit, the churches must either 


a 
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close or accept inferior men who will empty the pews 
or transform themselves into organs of modern life in 
which trained minds can fully and freely express them- 
selves without obtaining permission of dogmas and 
theologies. 2 

Were preachers’ salaries doubled or quadrupled, the 
real problem would remain unsolved. The increase 
would tend to hasten the disintegration of the pulpit 
by enticing into it men who care less for principles than 
for pay. All educated youths who are worth while are 
now going to speak only what they believe with all their 
hearts, and they do not believe the present doctrines of 
the churches. ' 

In a quiet way a reformation much greater than 
Luther’s has begun. The end may be a church wholly 
modernized, or it may be a completely new and modern 
institution replacing the church. It will be one or the 
other of these. Morrison I. Swirt. 

Boston, Mass. 


Mary of Magdala 


To the Editor of Tun CuristiAN REGISTER :— 

I notice, as perhaps some of your readers have, a 
newspaper story originating in France, but copied into 
our American journals and circulating about the coun- 
try quite widely, which perpetuates one of the exceed- 
ingly bad blunders about the disciples of Jesus in the 


Gospel history, and slanders the memory of that one 


of the women followers of Jesus who next to the 
mother of Jesus was most loyal, pure, and devoted. 
I refer to Mary of Magdala, commonly called “the 
Magdalene,” and after whom so many Christian in- 
stitutions for the reclamation of fallen women have 
been named. 

The real Mary of Magdala was no sinner or immoral 
woman. She had been a victim to a sad malady, appar- 
ently of an hysteric nature, which Jesus had cured, 
and from whom, according to the belief of the time, he 
had driven away the devils who had obsessed her. In 


her gratitude to Jesus, she had, on one occasion, 


anointed his feet with precious ointment, and when 
Judas publicly blamed her for such extravagance, Jesus, 
with exquisite tact and sympathy, explained it as an act 
of reverence and pity for the coming death of the Mas- 
ter which she, by some strange intuition, foresaw. It 
was this same devoted friend to whose house Jesus went 
to rest when weary, and with whom he especially 
enjoyed conversing on the highest spiritual themes. 
When her sister, Martha, the busy housekeeper whose 
chief thought as to Jesus was in providing for him an 
unusually fine meal, interrupted this spiritual converse 
by complaining that Mary was not helping her in the 
preparation of the meal, Jesus showed his truer under- 
standing of the deep and real needs of Mary’s soul 
by saying in words that have ennobled forever the 
character of Mary, “Let her alone; for she hath chosen 
the better part.” Again, at the close of the Master’s 
career, it was this same Mary of Magdala who was 
early at the tomb on the resurrection morning, and, 
according to the account, lingering there, was the first 
to throw herself at the feet of the risen Christ. 

In the face of this overwhelming evidence from the 
Gospel as to the purity and nobility of the character 
and life of Mary of Magdala, how has it come that 
nine out of ten educated readers and writers of Chris- 
tendom think and talk to-day of her as a sinful 
woman? It is due to the amazing carelessness in read- 
ing the Gospels and the hasty uncalled-for inferences 
drawn by European readers ignorant of the simplest 
customs of life in Palestine in the time of the Master. 
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These readers confounded her with the woman who 
was known to be a person of coarse passions and 
ignoble habits of life who yet was so drawn by the 
teachings and uplifting thoughts of Jesus as to seek 
his sympathy and forgiveness for her own shame; and 
So, on one occasion, when she obtained admission to 
his presence, in her outburst of grief and repentance, 
she threw herself at his feet, washed the dust of the 
road from them with her tears and wiped them with 
the hair of her own head. To the Western reader, 
unaccustomed to the Palestinian custom of washing 
at once the feet of a guest, to give cleanliness and com- 
fort to the feet protected only by sandals, this account 
of the washing of the feet of Jesus seemed to identify 
this sinful woman whose name is not mentioned in the 
Gospels with the other case of the washing of the feet 
of Jesus by Mary Magdalene. The two cases have 
been confounded. There is every justification for sup- 
posing that the two women were not the same, but 
entirely separate persons. JamMeEs T. Brxpy. 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


[Mary the sister of Martha, known as Mary of Beth- 
any, was not Mary Magdalene. There are four women 
named Mary intimately related to the life of Jesus,— 
his Mother, Mary the penitent, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary of Bethany.—TuHeE Eprror. | 


The English Miners 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiaAN RecistTEerR :— 

The communications from Rey. T. Rhondda Williams 
of Brighton, England, which you have lately published, 
are mighty interesting reading. The political and 
moral fervor apparent in them are of a striking and an 
uplifting nature, but at the same time they need and 
deserve comment. In the one appearing a little while 
ago wherein Mr. Williams writes of the miners and 
their demands, we have the situation from their point 
of view powerfully placed before your readers; but, 
having read it, I for my part wished there might be 
given in Tue Recisrer an accurate digest of the in- 
teresting article in the London Spectator which reached 
this country about the same time, entitled “The Case 
for the Nation.” 

With respect to the “Labor Party Conference” in 
this issue of August 4, I confess to reading the second 
paragraph with considerable surprise. It seems to me 


his fervor and partisanship make him inaccurate in his ~ 


statements—and even misleading. 

Take the line “We were plunged into the last war 
without knowing why or how.” Such a _ remark 
scarcely needs comment or any recognition as a reason- 
able word with any one who kept in touch with what 
happened in Mr. Asquith’s cabinet and the procedure 
of the now Lord Grey of Falloden. And all that goes 
before in that same paragraph is at least rather pas- 
sionate talk. The British Parliament has the power 
now to call for any papers or treaties or any national 
business at any stage, and can ratify or alter any 
matter whatever—even to denouncing any treaty; and 
it is safe to say the Labor Party if.in power would 
have to maintain some secrécy while negotiations are 
proceeding. 

I would also like to ask just as a matter of fairness 
in statement whether the £60,000 in mining royalties 
which the Duke of Northumberland receives is a net 
amount, or is there to be deducted the sum which the 
decidedly heavy hand of British taxation asks for and 
gets? The letter I have read and re-read, and like 
it immensely in the main. ALFRED Cross. 

BrRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
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generally do. 


God, No-God, Half-God 


Perhaps, suggests the author, we ourselves are the product, 
not of his very recent and precarious intelligence, 
but of his ancient and solid idtocy 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN 


CERTAIN NUMBER of preachers have lately 
A been emphatically announcing themselves as 

on the side of no-God. So, taking small con- 
solations in default of greater, we may perhaps re- 
gard it as a sign of progress that other preachers are 
now coming out for a half-God. The no-God men 
went farther and vociferated louder than atheists 
One of them implied that a man who 
worships the Eternal is a servile person, and it is only 
the lion-hearted atheist bawling his “Non serviam!” 
to all the world who is truly free. Another, a college 
professor this time, however, has dug from the mine of 
his intellect this precious thought, that a person who 
bows his head in prayer is doing an undemocratic 
thing; for the only God we are to acknowledge is the 


Big Democrat whom we are to clap upon the back with 


an equalitarian, “Howdy do, Camarado!” Indeed, the 
Big Democrat has had quite a vogue, and we free and 
robustious Americans have been told that it is “feu- 
dal” to imagine a God who is above us and even—hor- 
rible thought—commands us. Hence we have had par- 
sons who never use the phrase “kingdom of God,” but 
insist upon the sans culottes “democracy of God. This 
phrase, as meaning that in the commonwealth of spirits 
God has no sovereignty, but mingles among us indis- 
tinguishable from John Jones or Ivan Ivanowitch, is 
unfathomable nonsense. It is simply clothing atheism 
with romantic declamation. Worse than that, it is 
clothing it with deception. If atheism we are to have, 
let us have it avowed, let us have it honest, and not 
manipulated with the forms of venerable sanctities 
from which the substance has been lifted by leger- 
demain. 

Somewhat better than this no-God is the half-God, 
the God who blunders and flounders and experimen- 
tally struggles. In fact, the half-God proceeds from 
the praiseworthy desire to avoid the difficulties of 
theism as we have always understood it. While the 
theory denies a God to whom the word “infinite” can 
apply in any of its meanings, and therefore denies the 
God we have all been believing in, it yet wishes to 
leave us some of the consolation and inspiration of 
a heavenly Father, even if it destroys all that we 
meant by heavenly and most of what we meant by 
Father. We cannot, the argument is, retain the God 
we have had and be true to experience; hence we give 
you a half-God who, even if he chills your heart, yet 
avoids the difficulties of the God whom you knew, and 
is true to the facts of life. 

I wish to give all due credit to the motive that has 
led men to put forward this proposal, and to respect 
the religious earnestness which I discover in one or 
two of them, but I wish at the same time to declare 
that the theory not only does not avoid the difficulties 
of theism, but creates twenty difficulties where there 
was only one before, and is not only not true to the 
facts of life, but of all possible theories is perhaps the 
most untrue to them. 

Let us consider. We have a growing and struggling 
God; not a God whose plan is growing and who shares 
in the struggles of His children as their moral nature 
develops, for that is the God of Christendom; but a God 
who himself grows from weak to strong, from foolish to 
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UNITARIANISM 


A religion in terms of modern ltfe 
ROBERT S. LORING 


Practical Religion is summed up in Love to God and 
Love to Man. No church needs a longer creed 
than this. 


The Old Bible contains helpful moral and religious 
ideals. It also contains much outgrown religion, 
poor history, and worse science. We read only 
the best parts in church and let the rest alone. 


Modern Literature and other world religions also con- 
tain good news. So we also read from them on 


Sunday. 


Jesus, the world’s greatest religious teacher, had 
many ideas suited only to his own age. We do 
not worry trying to explain this, but just forget it. 
He also had ideals helpful for all time; these alone 
we include in our modern faith. 


Progress is as much needed in religion as in science. 
Freedom is necessary to progress. He who seeks 
a hitching-post will not feel at home in our free 
church. 


The God of Science—the universal Law, Order, En- 
ergy—and the God of Religion—the universal 
Beauty, Goodness, Love—is One God. 


wise, and who struggles within his own natwre to lift 
himself from his ignorance and his sin to something 
progressively more decent. This is the God proposed 
to us, the half-God as with entire accuracy I have 
called him. I think the mere statement of the theory, 
as I have just put it, annihilates it. For it is clear 
that such a being is only a magnified, and not very 
much magnified, man, with nothing at all for us to 
look up to which John Jones or Ivan Ivanowitch does 
not possess. Why, then, talk of God? 

But let us go farther. Let us go back to the begin- 
ning of the growing God. What was he in his cradle? 
Nothing more, I suppose, than a whorl in a fire-mist, 
or a lump of slime in a far-off bog. How did he get 
there? No answer. Then he began to spin around. 
Why? No answer. As the half-God spun he made 
experimental dabs and thrusts at fashioning things. 
He fell into many and appalling blunders, but he 
kept on, a kind of vast mud-behemoth occasionally 
doing something orderly, but much of the time aim- 
lessly splashing in his unorganized muck. The only 
explanation of this activity that is given us is that he 
had to obey the “primal urge.” But what is an 
“urge”? . Is it explosive and capricious impulse? or is 
it ordered and purposed act? If the former, why did 
it not produce chaos? If the latter, where did it come 
from in the ages before the growing God had intel- 
ligence enough to purpose anything or even to know 
anything? An “urge” is one of the philosophical 
smoke-screens behind which sophistry delights to 
build its burrow. Only give a man an “urge” and he 
will deduce a solar system out of a mud-pie as a ma- 
It is a poor device 
to make us think you can produce mind from mud, 
a coherent universe from the spasms of a thick mon- 
ster, and a soul from nothing. : 

At last Behemoth not only got a forehead with a 
mind behind it, but a soul too. For in one of his 


’ 
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spasms he made a man, and he forthwith began to per- 
ceive that he ought to direct himself toward character, 
justice, and virtue. Where this moral sense came 
from, why it should be dominant, what is the good of 
the whole business anyhow, since soul is only a by- 
product in a universe whose God is only a lodger, are 
questions that the believer in the half-God must not 
press. Indeed, there is a deeper question still that 
will occasionally arise to threaten faith in him. It 
is this: If the half-God had for long ages hardly any 
mind at all, if when at last he got secure hold on a 
mind it was such as led him into clumsy and pathetic 
blunders, why may it not be that the making of man is 
one of his blunders? Perhaps we are the product, 
not of his very recent and precarious intelligence, 
but of his ancient and solid idiocy. Who knows? 
Anyhow, let us not put forward the half-God as re- 
moving difficulties from belief. As we said, he does 
not remove any difficulties. He is alive with them. 

Finally, the half-God is incompatible with the facts 
of existence. This universe is a universe of law, un- 
deviating, majestic, universal law. Therefore it can- 
not be the work of a stumbling and experimentalizing 
God. The two things are in contradiction. Whatever 
Power has moved along the magnificent highways of 
ordered process, it has not been a power that staggered 
and went backward and fell sideways, and got lost, 
but a sovereign Mind sure of itself from the beginning, 
and in control of the stupendous forces that are for- 
ever inscribing its sublime Idea upon the fabric of the 
world. 

The limitation upon the immeasurable Mind from 
which the plan and system of the vast universe have 
come is the limitation inseparable from rational action. 
The Eternal works out Idea through law, and therefore 
limits and bounds His action by the method and opera- 
tion of law. For Power not to limit itself thus would 
be to multiply caprice and to make science impossible. 
But if a regulated universe is nobler, we pay for it 
by pain. For the same laws that uphold the world 
and develop life will often hurt and destroy us. Our 
consolation is that a universe which proceeds from 
Kternal Mind is in purpose and destiny a universe of 
Soul, and that its highest law is not the conservation 
of physical energy, but the conservation of spiritual 
energy. Therefore amid the transiency and suffering 
necessarily involved in finiteness we look to the Eternal 
Perfection, knowing that He is not only the origin, 
but the end of souls, and that wherever there is a soul, 
or of whatever sort it is, He will lead it at last to 
what it was born for and to what its deepest hunger 
impels it, union and communion with Himself. 


Salt of the Earth 


[Editorial in the American Israelite] 


“OC PEAKING OF CHURCHES,” says Tun Curistrran 

Register, “they have given directly more than 
three millions already to relieve China. And out- 
side the figures kept by the churches most of the giving 
will be done by church people. 
earth, the light of the world, the leaven in the lump. 
They are the people and have always been.” 

Every well-informed person knows that this is per- 
fectly correct. Nine-tenths of that portion of the citi- 
zenship of the United States that is worth considering 
is affiliated with one church or another, or the synagog. 
Those who remain outside count for very little and do 
little or nothing, either for the public welfare, for 
education, and least of all for charity, except perhaps 
indirectly by paying the taxes they cannot shirk. 
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How Japan Looks Upon America 


The Register’s correspondent says we are cordially hated 
y 
for our alleged ‘‘interference,’’ and are counted by 
politicians anew Germany in our world ambitions 


JOHN DAY 
Mr. Day’s article was written before Japan gave her 


answer about the coming conference on disarmament 
and the problems of the Pacific. In fact, it was written 


before President Harding extended an invitation to the 


Powers. Isn't it interesting for that very reason to read 
what Mr. Day says, which is borne out by recent events? — 
Japan's ambitions are unmistakable. 


Toxyo,. July 15, 1921. 


“ « MERICA LOOKS TO US like the son of a rich 
A man, who, not knowing much about human life 
and social affairs, is going about acting wilfully 
without considering the feelings of other people.” So 
spoke to me one of Japan’s best-informed and public- 
spirited men. Coming from the States, where the fear 
and suspicion of this island empire is gradually gaining 
possession of men’s minds, I was interested in finding 
out how the Japanese, on their part, feel toward Ameri- 
cans. I have talked with many persons on the subject, 
and what I offer is, I believe, a fair accounting of pres- 
ent-day Japanese opinion. I am interested in setting 
down the facts in the case as they have come tome, 
omitting any comment or criticism, in the belief that an 
understanding on the part of Americans of the elements 
that enter into the Japanese point of view may help my 
peace-loving countrymen in their efforts to preserve 
the traditional friendship between the two nations. 
That there is bitter hatred here toward America, is 
the most obvious of facts. It is, to be sure, not appar- 
ent, and yet whenever one gets below the surface he 
finds bitter criticism and sharp resentment toward his 
country. The source of it? Because America has 
planted herself squarely in the path of Japan’s most 
cherished ambitions. The California question? It is 
a dead issue in Japan at the present time. As was 
plainly pointed out at the time when the agitation was 
at its height, this question was seen by Americans in 
Japan to be, despite its seemingly international char- 
acteristics, purely a domestic one. It was a question 
agitated by politicians for home consumption. The 
party that was “out” of power was using ft as a club to 
oust the “ins.” Having proved an ineffective weapon, 
it has now been dropped, and the little that we occa- 
sionally hear about it is, strange to say, in support of 
the American contention. The best-informed Japanese 


are quite willing to admit that their nationals on our — 


Pacific Coast have not always conducted themselves as 
desirable citizens. 

‘ No; present ill-feeling toward America is engendered, 
as I took occasion to point out many times during my 
stay at home, not by the California question, but by 
our present policy of the “open door” in Eastern Asia. 
Japan desires to control that region, to be the dom- 
inating force in the Western Pacific, to administer and 
exploit all that passes under the general name of China 
and Siberia. Such being her ambition, it is perfectly 
natural that she should resent American criticism of 
her conduct in Korea and have grown angry over the 
stand we took on Shantung. Nor was this feeling 
allayed when our countryman, Mr, Thomas W. Lamont, 
in engineering his Consortorium, an instrument 
whereby the bankers of the world were to finance China, 
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boldly took the position, and maintained it successfully, 
that Japan should not enjoy any special privileges in 
these regions. And Yap,—it is but a rock in the Pacific, 
but it may be the rock that will stave the hole in the 
barque of friendship between the two countries. In 
America’s attitude on the Far Eastern question, the 
Japanese believe they have clear indication of our coun- 
try’s hostility and intentions toward their nation. 
Such being the facts in the case as they appear to the 
Japanese, it is not to be wondered that a feeling of re- 
sentment toward America is well-nigh universal, a feel- 
ing which in many quarters, the higher we go in the 
intellectual and official scale, the keener do we find it. 
It amounts to very active hate. 

Among the great masses of the people no such feeling 
exists. Largely due to ignorance and to absorption in 
more immediate matters, the working-class—coolies, la- 
borers, and small merchants—is indifferent to the prob- 
lem. But such have feelings, and when the hour comes 
these can be aroused, overnight, as it were, and the 
ranks of the army and navy filled with men eager to 
fight the enemy, for the honor of their country. | 

Of course it is among the militaristic classes that we 
find the most bitter feeling. ‘These resent not only 
America’s uncalled-for interference in Asian affairs, 
but they look with dismay upon her growing influence 
in Oriental countries. To a man, these are eager not 
only to protest against, but to check this expansion. 
In this class of professional militarists, there are, of 
course, to be found some open supporters of the idea 
of going to war with America. How naively do these 
fire-eaters put it. “Of course we really do not like to 
go to war, but war between the two countries cannot 
be long avoided.” I think it may be fairly said that 
the military party here, as in America, cherishes an 
expectation of war. It is merely a matter of time. 

The recent publication of Japan’s naval programme 
seems to give support to this opinion. This year the 
Government has allotted 50 per cent. of its revenue 
for armaments, of which one-third of the total revenue 
is to be spent upon the navy! When it is considered 
that the United States has voted but 6.8 per cent. of 
its national income, and Great Britain but 6.6 for 
this purpose, it can well be understood how the present 
budget “is the most militaristic of peace-time budgets 
of the modern age.” When the matter of new fighting- 
ships is considered, we find Japan actually spending 
upon them 73 per cent. more than the United States 
and 140 per cent. more than Great Britain! If Japan 
carries out her programme and America does not 
alter hers, by the year 1928 the former’s fighting ability 


‘will practically equal the latter’s. These things, we 


are told, are necessary for the defence of the Empire. 
Against what enemy? Great Britain is Japan’s ally, 
and is likely to continue so. Russia and China are no 
foes against whom such preparations are needed. Ger- 
many, France, and Italy may be considered negligible 
quantities here. Who is there left to be the supposed 
enemy of the militarists? 

Directly opposed to the militarists is the commercial 
class, who perceive that they have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain in the event of war. It is these big 
business men who are the inspirers of the articles now 
appearing in the local press, in which attention i% 


ealled to the fact that in the case of war, not only 


would no decisive victory be won, but that each com- 


- batant would be exhausted physically and financially, 
to the great profit of the neutral nations. To be sure, 
these capitalists resent America’s conduct in the East, 

and they greatly desire the economic expansion that 


~y 


~~! 
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would come with the political expansion, but in their 
minds the method of war is too costly, if not suicidal. 

With that other class, the intellectuals, that great 
and ever increasing body of well-informed and forward- 
looking men, how is it? These are attempting and in 
a great measure succeeding in looking upon the matter 
with calmness, and from the point of view of those who 
desire peace. The greater part of them are endeavoring 
to understand America and Americans and also to in- 
form the masses of Japan as to these things. This is 
the natural party of peace, yet these men, like all the 
Japanese to whom the problem presents itself, are 
bitter toward America. They say that America looks 
to them like the son of a rich man, who, knowing little 
about human life and social affairs, is acting wil- 
fully, without consideration of the feelings of others. 
America, they continue, has made much money by the 
World War, and has for the first time become conscious 
of her fighting strength. So America, now wealthy and 
possessing a large army and navy, is filled with pride. 
Other countries, especially those of Europe, have by rea- 
son of the war lost their vitality and wealth and cannot 
be rivals or opponents of America. But Japan has also 
made money by the war, and likewise, having armed 
herself, her pride in military power is great. That 
pride America is hurting. She is doing too much in 
world politics, especially in Oriental countries where 
Japan has a keen interest. America, unmindful of the 
feelings of Japan, is doing too much and paying too 
little attention to them, as witness Korea, Shantung, 
and Siberia. In this fashion do the intellectuals 
criticise America’s attitude, claiming that she has 
abandoned the Monroe Doctrine and taken on instead 
a new doctrine of imperialism. America has become 
a second Germany. 

Inquiring further as to just the extent of America’s 
interference, we find that Japan has the idea that she 
is the leading nation among the Orientals, and with 
this in mind she is conducting herself ‘as their teacher. 
This leadership she believes is necessary for national 
defence and for the continuance of her national integ- 
rity. Among the politicians a plan is on foot for an 
Oriental Monroe Doctrine, whereby the leadership of 
Japan over all Oriental countries is assured. This 
should be respected by all other nations, and American 
interference will not be tolerated. Japan is full of 
energy. For years she has been mingling Western 
and Eastern civilization and has thus become the 
melting-pot of the Occident and the Orient. From out 
of this has grown the feeling among the Japanese that 
they are the most highly civilized country in the world. 
This in a measure accounts for her ambition for 
leadership in the civilization, politics, and economic 
life of the East. Japan is the master in the Orient and 
America should consider herself a guest here. 

Such: in the main is the opinion of the intelligent 
Japanese. Of course these intellectuals are most 
anxious to preserve peace, to smooth over things be- 
fore feeling becomes too bitter. Most of them cherish 
the hope that peaceful relations between the two coun- 
tries can be maintained, by endeavoring to thoroughly 
understand the intellectual, educational, and religious 
traits of both countries. 

This is the way the Japanese people feel in regard to 
these matters, and it is with these feelings that we must 
reckon. The Far: Eastern question simmers down to 
this: Shall Japan retain her claim of mastery In the 
Orient? That she shall is the determination of every 
Japanese, and it is the only basis on which peace on the 
Pacific may be assured. e 
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A Campaign for Church Publicity 


How can people know until they are told that in the 
faith of free-thinking there is cure for their ills? 


THOMAS CLAYTON 


E WERE EARNESTLY assured at the time 

\ x / of the Unitarian Campaign that money-rais- 

ing was not the campaign but the introduc- 
tion to it, the overture to a grand chorus of Unitarian 
publicity that was going to storm the stolid indifference 
of the Nation. We stand at the opening phase of this 
great campaign; the first guns have been fired; and the 
main action is on. We are launched on a campaign 
of publicity to bring to Americans a sensible idea of 
the peculiar mission and the glorious message of the 
Unitarian Faith. 

While such a campaign is unique in the history of 
Unitarianism, it has been common in all great historic 
movements in religion. In Isaiah lii. 7, we read, “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that 
bringeth good tidings of good ...; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth!”’ In Isaiah xl. 9, we also read: 
“Q thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get thee up 
to a high mountain! O thou that tellest good tidings 
to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice; lift it up, be not afraid; 
say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God!” 

There are a few things about this old Hebrew propa- 
ganda we wish to emphasize as having a decided bear- 
ing upon our own mission. Ancient peoples had to de- 
pend almost entirely upon the human voice. Heralds 
went forth to proclaim the imminent coming of God in 
power to deliver His people and to restore them to their 
own land again. These heralds usually made their home 
in the desert and solitary places, where they brooded 
over the condition of their people and held communion 
with their God Jahve until, in the words of another 
prophet, “His word was as a fire shut up in their 
bones and they were weary with holding in,” and could 
no longer remain silent. The purpose of the campaign 
of Unitarian publicity is to bring to the attention of 
the American people, especially the unchurched, the 
message, spirit, and aims of the Unitarian Faith. 
What is the message that we must publish? There 
seems to be some confusion about this, and much differ- 
ence of opinion, which tend to hinder that harmony 
of operation so essential to success. Let us admit it: 
some of us have wobbled and lost the point in a zeal 
for social reform or for social service, others for a new 
message which they think is born of the new science 
of psychology ; some again are eager for a share in the 
profits of such fads as mental healing or healing by 
faith. Some think new thought is more attractive 
than old truth. 

We recognize these movements as part of the effort 
of our age to better the lot of humanity. We do not 
object to preaching or hearing a sermon about them, 
but we still believe that Unitarian ministers and 
churches have a more spiritual function and an essen- 
tial spiritual message for the present age,—a message 
that touches the deepest need of the human soul and 
that is the enthusiastic assurance that this is God’s 
world, and a world in which there can be no true and 
lasting peace or prosperity until His will is done 
among the nations. 

The healing of the body is a glorious ministry. 
Doubtless it is a duty developing upon 
or*believe they have, the gift or power to heal; doubt- 
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less such a gift is an asset to any church or minister 
who can accomplish it. But not all the people are sick. 
Most of the people are physically well, but they are 
morally and spiritually wrong. They have soul-sick- 


ness, and need the touch of the loving hand of the 


Living God to make them spiritually whole again. 
Christian Scientists have scored on the churches by 
placing the healing of the spirit as the door to the 
correction of disorder of the body. With all their suc- 
cess the advocates of bodily healing have not seriously 
curtailed the practice of medicine. 

Like the Hebrew prophets, we must seek to heal all 
the troubles of humanity by bringing them into closer 
contact with the God of their spirits, who is the only 
source of that love that can bind mankind together in 
a perfect and universal peace, and with the Great 
Physician, whose love and power alone can restore 
this chaotic world to that order and harmony that all 
sincere souls long and pray for. 

No one can read the recent writings of H. G. Wells 
without feeling that he is touching the vital spot in the 
world life of to-day when he declares that neither peace 
nor prosperity nor order can come to the distracted 
nations until they come together in a real federation 
of the world; that no alliances or league of nations go 
deep enough, because they do not recognize the essen- 
tial brotherhood of man. He justly says that it is the 
duty and function of the religious forces to bring this 
about, and that it can only be done by bringing the 
message of divine love and fellowship to all the nations, 
regardless of creed or color. 

The Unitarian message is adapted to this great world 
need, and the crisis furnishes us with an opportunity 
to publish our faith such as no organization has had 
in the life of Christianity. We must not, therefore, 
be sidetracked into placing the secondary things of 


-life before this great and high purpose of bringing the 


world into a holy fellowship through the indwelling of 
the divine spirit of love. If we have the good tidings, 
the message of peace and salvation, the world needs, 
we can afford to publish the gospel abroad and 
patiently wait for the harvest. Some kinds of seed 
germinate slowly, other kinds spring up quickly. Once 
in a while we may catch a glimpse of what Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot calls the “fun” of the situation, when men and 
women tell us the world needs a better and broader 
gospel, and when we ask them what it is, they tell us 
of the things we have been preaching all our lives. 
Unitarians are at the beginning of things, especially 
in the great empire of the West. Mostly, the masses 
do not know Unitarians from the Mormons, Christian 
Scientists, or Catholics. This proves the need of a more 
effective propaganda, and a more definite statement 
of what the Unitarian movement really means. Most 
people still think of it as a sort of sacrilegious revolt 
against the doctrines of the Trinity and the Deity of 
Jesus, and only a few appreciate it as a broad and 
enlightened effort to harmonize religion with the 
scientific thought and the rapidly changing life of the 
time. 

Evidently, then, we have not heretofore been either 
simple or explicit in our statements regarding the 
Unitarian position; and since almost every sort of 
religious, scientific, and social nostrum has been ex: 
pounded from the pulpit as Unitarianism, we should 
not be surprised that so many do not understand us, 
or So grossly misrepresent our position. 

Many people are deeply impressed by Who’s Who in 
Religion as well as in other things, and it may be well 
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to point out how much of our literature, both prose 
and poetry, how much of our benevolence, of our wisest 


and best statesmanship, came from Unitarian sources. ° 
Incidentally, it may often help to refer to these notable © 
-and worthy people, but just now people in general 


are not inclined to history. The look of the Nation is 
a forward one, and men are more interested in what 
you are prepared to do now than in what we or our 
predecessors did a half or a whole century ago. While 
we may properly relate these things at times, it is far 
better to show that the modern message of Unitarianism 
exactly fits the situation of the world to-day, and the 
more we can get this knowledge into the minds of 
people, the more we shall succeed in our work of 
establishing liberal and progressive religion in the life 
of the Nation. 
(To be concluded) 


Thoughts from Nietzsche 


Ill. Christianity as a Denial of Life 
ROBERT 8. LORING 
II 


ERE IS A MAN who is making a brave fight for 
H self-control. He wishes to live near the summit, 
where life gets harder and personal responsi- 
bility increases. Will it help to tell him, in the name 
of the one true church, that in Adam all men have 
sinned, and that it is hopeless for natural man to try 
and live a life pleasing to the good? Here is a man 
who feels that all parts of life are of worth, have some 
eternal meaning hidden in them. He wishes to feel 
“eternal life’ within himself, to feel “the kingdom” 
within himself, to feel “blessedness” within himself. 
He would.try to reach in himself the freedom and peace 
of the pure original gospel of Jesus. Does human life 
seem of more worth to him when some priest teaches 
that the only way to reach blessedness and God is to 
leave the world, kneel before the altar, and eat the real 
body and the real blood of a sacrificed deity in the 
magic ritual of the mass? Here is a man who takes 
his own life very seriously, and feels responsible for his 
own acts. Does it deepen his character to teach him 
that Christ, by his death on the cross, bears his sins 
for him, and that he should throw all responsibility 
upon a supernatural Saviour? Ibsen expressed in his 
bitter couplet the true man’s opinion of the weakening 

effect of such a theology upon morality :— 

One man died for you of yore, 

Cowardice is crime no more. 
Here are a young man and a young woman united in 
a bond of matrimony which to them is pure and holy. 
Is there belief in the sacredness of matrimony strength- 
ened when they take their first child to be baptized and 
hear the clergyman declare that the child is “conceived 
in sin,” and can only be made “regenerate” by the 
magic sprinkling of baptismal water? How can self- 
respecting parents permit a clergyman thus to insult 
them? Or is married life made more sacred when the 
churches continue even to-day to teach that when God 
wished to visit the earth he had to be born of a pure 
virgin in order to escape the awful contamination of 
sex? 

Here is the modern scientist seeking eternal-laws in 
nature, feeling after the beauty and wonder of life in 


laboratory and field. The way such scientist has been 


treated in the past is plain to anybody who reads the 


itself down to a fixed creed. 
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two interesting volumes on “The Warfare of Science 
and Theology” by Andrew D. White. There has been 
scarcely any important discovery in geology, in astron- 
omy, in biology, in medicine, that has not been bitterly 
opposed by that kind of organized religion that ties 
Science is more appre- 
ciated to-day, but have the great ethical ideals of 
modern science ever been incorporated into the official 
teachings of the usual type of church? Professor Quick 
gives these ideals as “curiosity, candor, care.” Pro- 
fessor James gives them as “precision, honesty, fact.” 
How many old church dogmas would be left unchanged 
if such ethical ideals were honestly applied to them? 

Here are thousands of earnest men and women who 
give up their lives to the great cause of social work 
and social progress. They dream of establishing on 
this earth an ideal commonwealth of man which shall 
reflect the old religious ideal of the kingdom of heaven. 
Who can believe that such work would not be heartily 
approved by the great founder of the gospel religion? 
But who can say that such work has ever received 
adequate official approval by those who came after 
him? Can social reform work be encouraged by quot- 
ing the later New Testament writers: “Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him”? Or is social work dignified when a leading 
denomination to-day declares that church unity should 
mean the acceptance by all of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, which creeds contain not a single word about 
love to man, or social duty, or the need of making this 
present life better? 

It is an encouraging sign that at last some of the 
churches are working to broaden their ethical ideals to 
include present social duties, and are trying to make 
religion more socially efficient. Yet it is still true of 
the vast majority of the churches that they say “Nay” 
rather than “Yea” to life. Any one of us could bring 
together from the highest ideals of science, as the mod- 
ern seeker after truth, and from the highest ideals of 
social service work, as the modern seeker after right- 
eousness, a more useful and more efficient code of social 
ethics than could be gathered from all the orthodox 
creeds formulated by Christian theologians since the 
Christian world began. 

It is a furious attack that Nietzsche makes on formal, 
dogmatic, church Christianity; and fury over-reaches 
itself. Nietzsche is another painful example of what a 
narrow and orthodox church training during childhood 
may later do to a man’s faith. It often violently drives 
a man from one extreme to another. Nietzsche, in his 
reaction from dogmatic Christianity, is like a man who 
says, Because there are many wrong things about the 
law, therefore all law is wrong. Or he is like a man 
who says, Because much time is wasted in our schools, 
therefore all schools are a waste of time. But while 
Nietzsche’s teaching may be easily attacked at many 
points, chiefly in that it overlooks the good and speaks 
only of the defects of the church religion, it is better to 
learn what we can from him, instead of merely wasting 
our time by getting angry. If the tonic can do us any 
good, it is foolish to complain that it has a bitter and 
unchristian taste. 

The work which the tonic may do for us, the kind of 
mental and moral strength it may give, seems fairly 
clear. Both Democracy and Religion tend to become 
one-sided, and need to be taught to stand straight. If, 
on the one hand, Democracy needs to rise above the 
commonplace, and “hitch its wagon to a star”; Religion, 
on the other hand, needs to spend less time in star- 
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gazing, and more time in encouraging practical social 
work. If Democracy needs to think less of its com- 


monplace, average self and more of the Superman that — 


is to be, Religion needs to think less of the supernat- 
ural and more of every-day life and duty. Where 
Democracy needs to be exalted, to push its ideals above 
the crowd level, Religion needs to pay less attention to 
a far-away theological heaven, and to learn to be of 
more service to man here and now. 

In conclusion we may quote one of Nietzsche’s better 
and more attractive sentences. “From people who 
merely pray we must become people who bless.” -Per- 
haps a world in which it is possible for people to bless, 
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may turn out to be a blessed world. Perhaps a life in 
which all ought to believe, to which all ought to say 
“Yea,” may turn out to be a blessed life. Perhaps a 
church which would put aside the desire for dominion 
and power, and live only to serve and to bless men, 
would be a blessed church. Perhaps the Superman who 
lives above the standards of the crowd, lives above re- 
sentment with those who differ from him, lives above 
fear of death, may not live alone at all, but may live with 
some Reality deeper and more lasting and more trust- 
worthy than the shifting crowd, the Foundation of all 
progressive thought and acts, the source of the “Will 
to Power,” and the Promise to man of ultimate success. 


How to Make the Best of Sunday 


A sermon that was first spoken Sunday, January 31, 1887, and ts refreshing 
still with the vitality of unchanging,- quickening truth 


REV. BROOKE HERFORD 


Onetime minister of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


A real sermon has no time limit. It never grows old, 


because spiritual values are always new, as fresh as the 
We received from a valued reader and friend 


morning. 
a copy of the discourse by the ever-remembered Brooke 
Herford, with an inquiry about its availability. It might 
have been preached last Sunday—or next Sunday. 


“It is lawful to do well [good] on the Sabbath days.”—Marv. xii, 12. 

“Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; only use not liberty for 
an occasion to the flesh.”—Gat. v. 13. 

WANT TO SPHAK on “How to Make the Best of Sunday” 

—on Sunday as a family and personal question. Some time 

ago I urged that Sunday should be regarded not as a 
religious institution, but as a civil institution. Religion may 
have originally given it to us, but as a fact it has grown quite 
beyond any mere religious character. It has become the 
general rest-day of the society, quite apart from any religious 
feeling about it, and it is on this ground that I urged that 
it should be maintained. I have nothing to take back of 
what I then said. I think this old institution of the general 
stoppage of the world’s common work and business is so 
important that I cannot see any reason in the world why it 
should not be embodied in law. I want to emphasize that 
again. I don’t defend the law as it stands at present. Much 
of it is obsolete and irritating. Let it be frankly reconsidered, 
then, and altered. But don’t let us fall into the other extreme 
of fancying that because the present law is wrong, therefore 
there should be no law at all about it. If it is left so, it will 
be constantly undermined and nibbled away by individual care- 
lessness or cupidity; and those who are poorest and weakest 
and hardest-worked will suffer first and most. I do not believe 
in this being allowed. It is no more a religious question than 
that of keeping one’s sidewalk clear of snow. Let the excep- 
tions on the ground of reciprocity or public good be liberally 
interpreted ; but let the law stand broad and clear for the gen- 
eral stoppage of public business and commerce and work, and 
let any occupation which claims to go on have to prove its 
general justification. 

Still when all this is said, the really most important part of 
the subject for us remains, viz., the individual part. I think 
few people realize how important it is. Few realize its propor- 
tion in the laying out of life! Look at it in that light for a 
moment, Think what it means in this busy, eager world, as it 
is in our part of it,—in this common life in which through the 
week almost every man’s time is given up to some enforced 
necessity of toil; think what it is, that after all, by this institu- 
tion of Sunday, one-seventh of even the busiest man’s whole 
time and life is his own—at his own disposal. One-seventh of 
life! Ten solid years of the life of any one who lives to the 
“threescore years and ten.” What a boon! What an opportu- 
nity! Is such a slice of precious life to be treated as if it really 
did not matter what is done with it? Is it to be left as a sort 
of no-man’s land of time, to be occupied or not occupied, just 
as things may chance? 


As f look at the busy, hurrying, absorbed life of people the 
week through, as I see what is the common race of work and 
the common race of pleasure, there seem to be three great 


elements of life sadly left out. These three specially needed 
elements of life are :— ' 


1. Rest and change. 

2. Home life and family life. 
be i a e culture, with all the higher exercise of mind and 

ought. 

I put as the first thing of all, simple rest and change. It lies 
at the root of the whole matter, We want to get out of the 
groove. If I were asked to put in a single sentence the prac- 
tical rule for Sunday, I would say, Put aside both life’s com- 
mon work and life’s common pleasures. Keep that in mind and 
you cannot go far wrong. Rest—and change is one form of 
rest—is a beautiful, divine thing—rest for the weary hand, rest 
for the worried :nind. “He giveth His beloved sleep,” or, as it 
ought to be, with an even deeper meaning, “He giveth His 
beloved in their sleep.” Why, it was rest that was the whole 
of the earliest Sabbath idea. “Thou shalt keep the Sabbath 
holy” did not mean “thou shalt keep the day as a day for 
religion,” but simply “thou shalt very sacredly keep its rest.” 
The real Sabbath-breakier, in the literal ancient meaning, is 
the rest-breaker—any one who infringes, without the strongest 
need, upon life’s due rest-times. The worst Sabbath-breaker 
in these modern days is not the merchant who takes a drive on 
Sunday afternoon, but the merchant who keeps his clerks work- 
ing overtime without the most pressing necessity, and every 
man or woman who does not see that their employees have 
at rest and their holidays just as strictly as they do their 
work. 

But even when all this is kept right for ordinary days, still 
life is very hard and busy, and what is left from work is often 
claimed by society for pleasures and amusements which are 
almost as exhausting—and the first need for Sunday is to have 
all that strain lifted clear off from life. Have nothing to do 
with Sunday work. Do not yield to the temptation of busy 
times to look over your letters or have men come to you on busi- 
ness. One of England’s busiest lawyers, when he threw off his 
official robe, used to say, “Lie there, lord chancellor!” and then 
he gave himself unreservedly to home. So, as far as you can, 
keep off even the thoughts of business. There was sense in the 
old Puritans, who would not even talk business on Sunday. Of 
course I don’t put it as a sin. I put it as one of those follies 
in which little leads to more, till life is Sapped and spoiled; and 
the only way is to lay down a good clear rule with yourself and 
those about you. 

The same thing applies to young people and children. Are 
not you in business? Certainly you are! Your business is 
learning—and a pretty serious business, too,—to judge by what 
I hear of the hard work that children have to take home from 
the best schools, and the grinding that has to be done to pass 
those preliminaries, or to graduate with a good place. It is 
exactly as foolish and wrong for students to do their school — 
6r college work on Sunday as for a business man to be balanc- — 
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ing his books or looking over his goods. Perhaps some of you 
young people may tell me that you do not feel any harm from 
it. Very likely not. There are plenty of things which you do 
not feel any harm from at the time. But I am sure I am right 
about it, and I ‘am the more earnest in speaking against it be- 
cause it is the good ones who do it; it is the hard workers; it 
is those who want to get the very most out of their education, 
and who want to have an honorable place. It is the very ones 
who are most likely, by and by, to break down from over-pres- 
sure, and I believe that in nine out of ten of those cases of 
breaking down it has arisen, not from overwork so much as 
from working wrongly and unhealthily, and especially from not 
taking care to have this good square rest, and getting out of 
the groove every Sunday. . 

Next to simple rest and change comes home and family life. 
How sadly this is lacking to many of those whose strained and 
busy days most need it! Home should be the very heart of life. 
It should be a large part of life’s inspiration and motive. It 
mostly is when the home is first started—that first cosey nest 
that the two young people make together; how all their new 
life centres there. But by and by life’s needs increase, and the 
strain of providing for them increases, too; and the eagerness 
of trying to get on, and perhaps the pride of honest success, 
take possession of the man, and he cannot be home so soon, 
or he thinks he cannot; and, when he is home, he has brought 
his business with him, and if he does not talk of them, he thinks 
of them. I do not say it can always be otherwise from day 
to day; but still, recognize that it is so, and that so many a 
busy man goes on for years, and hardly knows his own children 
—knows them, I mean, as a father and his child should know 
and love each other. And it need not be so—it need not, 
even in the most strained and busy life, if you will only 
make the best of Sunday. Here is a great, full day, from 
morning to night, once a week, all your own! All your own 
for your home and your family—and they, too, at liberty also! 
The work put away and the lessons put away—and all ready 
for the brightest, sweetest time together! Is not that an oppor- 
tunity? Is not that, coming, as it does, once in every seven 
days, something worth thinking of and planning out about it, 
so that it may not simply slip away and be lost, as it were! I 
think that Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in one of her little stories, 
represents some model family as even getting up a little earlier 
Sunday mornings, on the ground that such a day was worth 
making even more of than the common days. I ean’t go as far 
as that! Rest still, first of all—and if on the other days most 
people have to get up like soldiers at the bugle call, it is so 
sweet to lie an extra hour or so on Sunday! Only let that 
later hour be kept to. No lounging down at half a dozen differ- 
ent times! Let the Sunday begin with that which should be 
the key-note of it all through—all the family happily together. 
I think some of the happiest times in a true home should be the 
meal times; each meal in a loving, united family should be a 
sort of communion, bringing all happily together after all their 
separate tasks and ways. But most days, in many busy house- 
holds, the meals have to be a mere sort of “twenty minutes for 
refreshments.” It should be different on the Sunday. And all 
through the Sunday let these two ideas—rest and family life 
—go hand in hand. If you have friends in to see you, let it 
be to share your home life with wife and children, not to break 
it up and spoil it. The redeeming thing about that continental 
Sunday—with all the noisy dissipation which we don’t want 
—is that in those beer gardens that your German burgher and 
your French ouwvrier are so fond of frequenting they have their 
wives and children with them. Better—it seems to our quiet 
American or English taste—the Sunday afternoon stroll out 
into the fields or parks, anywhere where there is some pleasant 
glinting of sunny skies and some sweet sight of trees and grass 
and flowers. However, it is not my purpose to lay down the 
details of such things, but at the beginning of making the best 
of Sunday. I am sure that these two things come—complete 
rest and change from the week’s work and quiet companionship 
with our innermost circle of friends. 

Over and above rest, over and above even family life, I must 
put as the highest opportunity of Sunday its opportunity of 
worship and of all religious and higher culture. Mark, why: 
not because Sunday is a specially holy day; not because it is 
more our duty to be Christians that day than any other ; least 
of all, from any idea that a little religion on Sunday will com- 
pensate for a week of worldliness; but simply because that is 
the highest side of man’s nature, and other days it is apt to be 
sadly neglected, and this day it comes fairly before us and we 
have leisure for it and opportunity for it and companionship: 


“ Friends, I put it to you that it is a terrible mistake to treat 
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this religious element in life as something which does not 
amount to much, and which may be left to some occasional ser- 
vice to which you may happen to be specially attracted. You 
know the value of religion to the broader life of mankind. You 
know that a city with the churches and all they stand for wiped 
out would be a poorer, meaner place every way. You know 
that a nation without its Luthers and Wyclifs and Fénelons, 
with its Wesleys and Channings and Parkers taken out from 
its history and its moulding influences, would be a coarser, 
more ignoble nation. In the larger view of the influences which 
make men and peoples you can see clearly enough that religion 
is one of the most essential factors. And do you, any of you, 
think that you can personally evade this truth and leave relig- 
ion out, or only give it a little slack occasional attention, and 
yet your individual life be all the same? You cannot! Let it 
down to professionalism if you will, but I counsel you with all 
the power that is in me, to plan out some part of every one of 
these blessed Sunday rest-days to the great thoughts and faiths 
and charities of religion! 

It is not a matter of spending some large portion of the 
Sunday hours in church or poring over the Bible—but spend 
some portion, and that very earnestly. I have no idea of there 
being some virtue in multiplied attendances at church. My 
own thought is, of one general gathering of all to the church, 
but to that the full appointed time and your whole attention. 
No dawdling in ten or twenty minutes after the service has 


-begun, and with that listless apathy which it would take an 


archangel to stir up into active piety! Feel what a great thing 
it is—this simple worship! After all the world’s gorgeous 
idolatries and sacrifices and pomps of ritual and priestcraft 
—this simple thought of our all gathering together to this dear 
Father-spirit that is always near, and feeling after Him in 
these plain, quiet ways of hymn and prayer, and listening 
again to the great old Bible words, and trying to come together 
into something of stronger righteousness and faith—oh, feel 
what this means, and come to it as life’s sacredest engagement, 
and put into it not some poor fragment of an ear, but all that 
there is of you! One great gathering of God’s children in their 
various houses of worship—old and young—and this in the 
morning, while your heart is fresh and the day is before you. 

What about the Sunday newspaper? Well, I think we were 
quite as well off before there were any, but they are here, and 
evidently here to stay, and if they are kept as one of the minor 
matters of the day I cannot see any harm in them. But the 
Sunday in which the newspaper is the mainstay, the only men- 
tal or religious food of the day, that is about the cheapest and 
poorest sort of Sunday! Give the Bible its place, too! The 
newspaper you are sure to have other days; but you cannot 
read the Bible in those scraps of leisure which are enough for 
the newspaper—or at least you won’t! But there in the old 
Book is life’s deepest and most needful wisdom! Have some 
quiet reading there, as well as what you merely hear in church, 
whatever else you have or don’t have. Don’t you see? The 
most important question about Sunday is not what you shall 
not do, but what you shall do! Only let the day begin with a 
happy home-beginning together, and let its first, solid, sacred 
engagement be the assembling in the worship of God and for 
this help together in the Christian life, and then you hardly 
ean make a bad Sunday of it, by whatever may come naturally 
in the remainder of the day. For these two things—home 
companionship and worship—will set the key-note of the day 
to a strain which will naturally continue in quiet, thoughtful 
harmonies. “Sunday,” says Emerson, “invites to the noblest 
solitude and the noblest society.” You may not always be able 
to have these, but at least try for them. Let these be what 
you provide for. So put aside both life’s common works and 
common pleasures. Put away your work and get your children 
to put away theirs. Cover up your billiard-tables, have the 
tennis-netting taken in, and let even the little ones grow up to 
feel that the noisy games and toys are not for Sunday; only 
take care that you make the day still more happy to them, 
with the quieter pleasures of books and pictures, and with 
those sweet hours with mother and with father which they 
will remember as long as they live. And all this difference, 
not because in the things put away there is some mysterious 
iniquity of Sabbath-breaking, but because Sunday is wanted 
for something quieter and better. That is the key of the whole 
thing. Give this one day to these higher, rarer interests; give 
it to them first, if only as a duty, and by and by they will be 
a pleasure and a joy. And the Sunday shall be no day of grim 
restraint or weary listlessness, but the sweetest, purest, hap- 
piest, brightest day of all the seven, and the helper, strength- 
ener, sanctifier of the rest! 
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In a materialistic time, it is encourag- 
ing to note the increased interest in books 
of religion. The output is not overlarge, 
—665 were published in this country dur- 
ing the past year,—yet the showing is fair 
and the quality is excellent. They give 
testimony that there are questions in the 
minds of men that must be answered,— 
questions of right and wrong, of social 
justice, of the true Christian ethic, of God 
and immortality. The restlessness of 
to-day is not essentially one of material 
discontent ; it is largely due to lack of per- 
_spective and uncertainty of objective. 
The books of religion in the stalls to-day 
strive to resolye that restlessness into 
a vigorous faith. However much or little 
they sueceed, they emphasize the pro- 
found truth that religion is inextricably 
bound up with the progress of our civil- 
ization. 

The books here under review are fairly 
typical. They cover a wide range. All 
are marked by a liberal outlook, a fear- 
less love of truth, and a real reverential 
temper. The tone is generally hopeful. 
In Darkest Christendom, howeyer, pre- 
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sents a picture as dark as its title. Mr. 
Bertram is sure that the war has not. 
taught us wisdom, that Hurope—for he 
writes in Hngland—has been saved from 
Prussianism only to be delivered into 
Prussia’s philosophy in the moral and 
spiritual realm. He is not far wrong, 
however, when he declares that the crying 
sin of to-day is exploitation,—we are well 
aware of that here in America. The 
weakness of the book is in its emphasis; 
only the brief concluding chapter points 
to gleams of hope and shows that the one 
way out of the darkness is through a 
genuine return to God. Dr. Dole’s ar- 
raignment of our present-day civilization 
is no less severe, his remedy is the same, 
but his method is different. He turns 
his batteries against the current religion, 
which he tells us is full of “fair promises 
and empty performareces,” which “fosters 
pride and egotism,” which had its chance 
to lead men aright, but “preferred to fol- 
low like a slave in chains at the heels of 
the warriors, the bankers, and the poli- 
ticians.” “It is not even good enough to 
repair.” Yet religion has not failed; and 
what he proposes is a religion which shall 
win the world not through force, always 
futile, in his opinion, whether in war or 
in prohibition, but through the regenera- 
tion of our inner lives,—a religion of 
kindness and conscience, of gentleness and 
reverence for God and man. It is a chal- 
lenging book. One eannot help feeling 
that what Dr. Dole arraigns is not so 
much the current religion, but its minis- 
ters and people and their weaknesses. 
He is not pessimistic; to him, God and 
the universe are good and life is a splen- 
did adventure. 

Whether the trouble is with the religion 
or the religionists, is well answered by 
Mr. Boreham’s yolume of sermons in 
which he discourses, with his usual charm 
and intellectual surprise, on the texts that 
have made men and history. Dr. Bosan- 
quet goes still deeper; and though he tells 
us that he has nothing to say that has not 
been better said by thousands, no one can 
read his essay without a renewing of the 
spirit. He reminds us that religion does 
not necessarily give us happiness, but it 
can give us insight and guidance, life and 
peace. We are saved, he tells us, “by giv- 
ing ourselves to something we cannot help 
holding supreme.” Beautiful and moving 
is his description of the religious temper, 
to be as a little child, to keep hold of the 
direct handclasp, to remain in touch with 
the centre. With no change of atmos- 
phere we pass to Dr. William Newton 
Clarke’s little volume of addresses. The 
initial address presents immortality not 
as a problem, but as a life. He takes the 
belief as a spiritual instinct and tries to 
account for it to the human mind, vital- 
izes it and makes it a spiritual reality of 
to-day. Dr. Clarke, as always, speaks as 
one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. The vivid impression he made as 
teacher and preacher still lingers now 
that he has gone on to that immortality 
of which he was so confident and which 
he so well exemplified in his life of faith- 
ful endeavor. As he told the students at 
Andover, “The heavenly freshness still 
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abides in the toilsome work of the Chris- 
tian ministry.” It is well to keep this 
heavenly freshness, if we may, whether 
our ministry is with the cloth or without. 
It is well to sit and meditate, now and 
then, in this age of hurry and material 
desires, that we may have something of 
the vision without which a people perish. 
So in A Modern Dreamer, Mr. Vittum 
gives us a series of his musings; some are 
imaginary interpretations of Biblical 
scenes, and some are parables of consider- 
able power and spiritual suggestion, like 
“A Dreamer’s Quest’ and “The Naked 
Soul.” As a companion book, but of quite 
different temper, one may read Revisit- 


ing the Earth and follow Dr. Hill in his 


joyous excursion to the scenes of his 
youth. It is light, bright, and cheery, 
with many wise and thoughtful obserya- 
tions, a sermon in narrative, well caleu- 
lated to make the reader renew his youth 
along with the author. 

The vexing problems of our social life, 
of war and peace and internationalism, 
are treated with eloquence and keen 
thought in four very helpful volumes. 
The sermons and addresses of the late 
Bishop Bashford show wide reading and 
deep and reverent thinking and are 
charged throughout with the spirit of 
Christ. He was one who believed that the 
gospel is adequate to meet the present 
crisis of civilization, that on the basis 
of Christian idealism we may build the 
enduring kingdom of God. Bishop Cooke 
in The Church and World Peace makes a 
strong plea for the League of Nations, but 
perhaps the larger value of his work is in 
its timely discussion of the relation of the 
church to the problem of international 
peace. He believes that the opportunity 
was never before so inviting for the 
church to become the effective leader of 
humanity, and that if the chureh fails 
in this mission, the white race will de 
stroy itself. Joseph Fort Newton and 
John Kelman are both sure that in Anglo- 
Saxon unity or, at least, British-American 
friendship lies the best guarantee of world 
peace, the former speaking as an Ameri- 
can in England and the second as a 
Scotchman in America. In describing the 
true patriotism, Dr. Kelman ealls for a 
loyalty to one’s country and a loyalty to 
life as a whole. In his final lecture, 
“Britain to America,” he says, “The fate 
of the world’s future hangs mainly on 
our unity.” These four volumes are all 
marked with candor; they stress the so- 
cial outlook as imperative to the Chris- 
tian; they find their abiding faith in 
God and the Christ ideal. 

Problems within the church are not 
neglected. Bishop McConnell considers 
church finance. He envisages the respon- 
sibilities of to-day and those still greater 
that may come through a united Prot- 


estantism, when a single treasury may. 


handle enormous sums for the churches 
of the country. Jesus, he tells us, neither 
despised this world’s goods nor sur- 
rendered to them, but taught the righteous 
control of wealth. There is peril here, 
and to meet it there must be consecration. 
An even greater peril, ignored by some, 
unknown by others, comes from the pre- 
millennial propaganda that is flooding 
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the country to-day. Professor Rall says 
that it is undenominational and yet organ- 
ized and aggressive, “at times almost 
tending to become a church within our 
churehes.” Its literary output is enor- 
mous,—one of its books has already had 
a circulation of half a million copies; it 
is well organized and commands large 
sums of money; its appeal since the war 
is strikingly successful and has already 
disrupted many churches and introduced 
the element of discord into many others. 
Professor Rall has here contributed a 
timely counter-stroke against this queer 
doctrine of Chiliasm that seems so 
strangely to be sweeping the country. 
His book is dignified and scholarly. It 
should be widely read. 

The positive note of faith is sounded in 
our next series; more than positive, if that 
were possible, in the case of Mr. Crane’s 
Ask and Receive, which is a study of the 
teaching of Jesus on prayer and healing. 
The publishers, on the jacket of the copy, 
give Mr. Crane “a place second to no other 
master of thought, save only the Great 
Leader whose message he so well makes 
' plain to us.” In spite of this astonishing 
introduction, we open the book to find 
it one of quiet helpfulness. To have 
faith in God is to have God’s faith, we 
are told; and if indeed one may achieve it, 
then all things are possible. In The Eyes 
‘of Faith we have forty-two brief papers 
giving the view of life which appears to 
the eyes of Christian faith. It is a dis- 
cussion of religious experience applied to 
every-day affairs, done in popular style 
in a way to appeal effectively to the man 
in the street. Mr. Reccord’s Who are the 
Unitarians? is one of the best additions to 
our Unitarian literature for a number of 
years. It puts in the permanent form 
they deserve eight sermons delivered at 
the Unitarian church of Detroit. The 
opening chapter on the Unitarian move- 
ment is hardly to be excelled for clarity, 
conciseness, and winning appeal. The 
pody of the book treats the conception, 
commonly held among Unitarians, of 
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God, Jesus, the Holy Spirit, the Bible, 
prayer, salvation, and the future life. 
The ground is thoroughly covered in small 
compass. The tone is reverent, the spirit 
is both tolerant and truth-loving. Here 
are no ruthless sledge-hammer blows, but 
clear reasoning, deep feeling, and strong 
persuasiveness. It is just such a book s 
one may give to an inquiring friend with- 
out fear of offending and with confidence 
that it will be profitable, thought-provok- 
ing, and soul-stirring. The trustees of the 
Detroit church are to be congratulated ; 
Mr. Reccord deserves our heartfelt 
thanks. 

The outstanding book of religion for 
the year is, without question, Dr. Cad- 
man’s solid volume, Ambassadors of God, 
to which, unfortunately, only brief refer- 
ence may here be made. It is a book 
which every minister should read and 
ponder, but it has value for us all. Dr. 
Cadman founds all worth-while preaching 
on the Scriptural basis, but he warns 
against Bibliolatry. Noteworthy is his 
statement that the value of Jesus as a 
man must be recovered to the religious 
mind of ‘to-day. His chapter of . the 
preachers of the Christian Church from 
the beginning until now is remarkable 
for compactness and keen and wise com- 
ment. The problems which the modern 
minister who would follow in their train 
has to meet to-day are set forth in clear 
analysis, good practical advice is given, 
and the ideals of the calling are illumined. 
A typical sentence is worth quoting: 
“CGondense your ideals to an _ efficient 
method by strokes of good sense.” It is 
heartening to read the book, heartening 
and inspiring. 

If there are problems in our world to-day 
that weigh heavily on mind and heart 
and soul, these ambassadors of God, each 
speaking in his own tongue, bring to us 
their messages of courage, patience, and 
faith: these books of religion, coming 
from varying creeds ‘and temperaments, 
speak a common counsel that is good for 
us to hear and heed. 
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“Each in His Own Tongue” 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :— 
In your paper of July 14 under the head 
of “Literature” was a criticism by A. E. P. 
concerning certain phrases that occur in 
the fine and thrilling poem “Hach in His 
Own Tongue,” by William Herbert Car- 
ruth. The criticism to which I refer 
seems to me so uncalled for that I venture 
to offer a slight protest. “A. E. P.” ob- 
jects to the expression “Some of us,” as 
used in the second and third stanzas of 
the poem, and suggests further alter- 
ations, so that the line “Some of us call 
it Autumn” should read “Some call it 
Coming of Autumn.’ But that phras- 
ing would not be correct, one reason be- 
ing that “Coming of Autumn” does not 
express the thought of the author. Mr. 
Carruth has in mind the beauty, the effect 
of autumn in its entirety, and that he ex- 
presses in one word. “A. E. P.” also sug- 
gests that in the third stanza the word 
“Inspiration” be used instead of “Long- 
ing.” But this, it seems to me, would not 
be in accordance with the thought of the 
author, who of course uses the word he 
considers most expressive. In this beauti- 
ful poem of four stanzas, the ending of 
the first stanza is,— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 
And the last stanza ends with,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 
The slight variation of expression in the 
second and third stanzas, and the use of 
the phrase “Some of us,” with its tender 
simplicity, gives certainly an added grace 
and beauty to the poem. My attention 
was first drawn to this poem when on a 
certain occasion I heard Rey. Mr. Dole 
read it from the pulpit. I was deeply im- 
pressed. It was read with infinite tender- 
ness and reverence, and I recall that the 
words “Some of us,” as then uttered, 
seemed to have an appealing grace. 
E. E. H. 
Mi.LtTon, MASs. 


of this great orator. 


The State Legislature of California has 
National Hall of Fame in Washington as one 0 
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THOMAS STARR KING 


Patriot and Preacher. 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


The “ Life and Letters” of this distinguished Unitarian hero who gave his life for the Union cause. 
Written by one who was personally acquainted with Starr King, and who was stirred by the eloquence 
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In Canning-Time 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Oh, yessum, this is canning-time! 
You surely ought to tell, 

By peeking in our kitchen door, 
Or taking one good smell. 


And sister’s peeling peaches now, 
And mobilizing cans; 

While mother’s fixing syrup stuff. 
(My job is scraping pans.) 


And Bob and I, we thank our stars 
It’s fall instead of May, 

"Cause once we seeded cherries—yes— 
In aperns—one whole day ! 


Grape-jelly-time is coming, too; 
We're willing—let it come! 
"Cause after school a fellow feels 

All hollow—like a drum. 


And jelly sandwich always tastes 
Like more, and so you see 

Why canning-time is popular 
With boys like Bob and me. 


A Newspaper Enterprise 


ROSE BROOKS 


“You're going to start a newspaper?” 
asked father, in surprise, looking over his 
evening paper at Edgar, aged ten. 

“Yes,” answered Edgar, with animation, 
“phil and I. Mother said I might use her 
typewriter, and Phil’s father has an old 
one in his office he said he’d bring home 
for Phil. It’s out of ordcr, but we ean 
tinker it up. You'll subscribe, won't you, 
father? Twelve cents a month. Oh, not 
every day; we wouldn’t have time. 
Every week, Thursdays, I guess.” 

“ll subseribe, on one condition,” said 
father, “and that is that you and Phil 
do all the work yourselves,—think up 
your own name, gather your own news, 
write it up yourselves, and do your own 


typewriting. You'll _not ask mother to 
help out?’ 
“Course not!’ said Edgar. “You 


wouldn’t pay in advance, father, would 
you? Course we won’t ask anybody but 
our own fathers to, but we’ve got to buy 
paper for the first issue,” he added with 
importance. 

“With pleasure,” said father, fishing in 
his pocket. ‘Business expenses must be 
met, and any new venture takes capital. 
May I ask how many copies you and Phil 
are prepared to typewrite weekly?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Hdgar, 
vaguely. “We won’t take many sub- 
scriptions.” 

“That's no way,’ said father. “Don’t 
ever check a growing business. If you 
get too many subscribers, ll donate a 
hectagraph to the concern,—one of those 
gelatin affairs,—yes, makes any number 
of copies.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Edgar, and with 
his twelve cents capital dashed off to find 
his editorial partner. : 

For the next week, typewriters clicked 
in spare hours. Hdgar and Phil made a 
practice of carrying paper and pencils 
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in their pockets, made notes, and worked 
over them with wrinkled foreheads. 

“Father says a lot depends on the first 
issue,’ said Edgar. ‘He says twelve sub- 
scriptions is mighty good to start with. 
What you going to do with your half 
of the money? I didn’t think we’d get 
so many, did you? If we stick to it a 
month and don’t lose any subscribers, 
father’s going to get us that hectagraph. 
I know,—it won’t take any time at all 
then. We've got to have some kind of a 
poem in it somewhere, haven’t we? No, 
I can’t. I'll do the story, but you'll have 
to write the poem.” Silence as the two 
boys sat back to back on the steps, their 
pencils writing an occasional slow word. 

Thursday came. After school the two 
editors started proudly forth to deliver 
their papers. ‘Don’t let’s just poke them 
through the letter-slots,” said Phil; “let’s 
wait till some one comes.” Wait they 
did, and at every house the subscriber 
was home and into her hands the proud 
editors delivered their first number. 
“Hope you'll like it,” they said politely 
and in unison, and each subscriber com- 
mended, and assured them of continued 
patronage. 

When father walked briskly up the hill 
half an hour before dinner-time, Edgar 
ran to meet him. “Here’s your paper,” 
he said. “We delivered all the others this 
afternoon, ’cept yours and Phil’s father’s. 
Phil’s going to give him his, of course.” 

Father took the sheet, typewritten in 
columns. “Who thought of the name?” 
he demanded. “You two didn’t.” 

“Of course we did,” said Edgar, un- 
easily. “Isn’t it good?” 

“It’s too good to be true,” said father, 
gleefully; and under the front lawn oak 
he sat down and read the first issue of the 
paper. Here it is:— 

HILL—TOP— 
ICs 

Bob Stone had-a birthday party last Satur- 
day, but his birthday doesn’t come for a 
month. But he won’t be here in a month, and 
he’s been to all our parties and so he thought 
he’d have his before he went So we could all go. 
The party was from 5 to 8. . There was a 
peanut hunt in the cellar because it rained and 
Mrs. Stone said a cellar was better for a boys’ 
peanut hunt than upstairs. And of course 
there were two freezers of ice cream and a 


birthday cake with candles. A very pleasant 
time was had by all. 


Mr. Jones is building a new garage for his 
future automobile in his back yard. 


(“We can all have that kind of an 
automobile,’ chuckled father.) 
This morning when the sun came out, 
The robins all went hopping about 
And ate some worms right out of the grass. - 
ah their breakfast, but sad for the worms. 
as, 


(This poem is by Phil.) 


THE SCOUTS’ ADVENTURE 


Tom Blake was a Scout. He belonged to the 
Hawk Patrol. They went out in the woods to 
work on a log cabin they were building to camp 
out nights in. They took their own tools and 
their Scoutmaster showed them how to build it. 
They were whistling and when they got almost 
to the cabin they heard somebody else whistling 
louder than they were. So then they kept still 
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and crept through the bushes on their stomachs 
and in front of the cabin they saw’’— 


(To be continued. This is by Edgar.) 


. “It’s customary,” said father, “to finish 
a sentence, but the principle of suspense 
is right.” :; 

Found a blue sweater last Saturday. For 
further information it may be had by going to 
34 Wells Street. Mrs. Thomas will give it to 
you if it’s yours. You have to describe it. 


The boys built a back stop out of Bill’s old 
hut in his back yard and put it near the lamp 
post to keep the ball from getting lost in the 
weeds every time the catcher misses it. 


The grown-ups gave Mr. Bartlett a party. It 
was a birthday party, too. They gave him an 
automobile robe and they didn’t want to take 
it across with them when they went so awhile 
after they got there Mr. Baker said he had to 
go across the street and see if his children 
were asleep all right and then he brought it 
across. A pleasant time was had by all. 


The wolfhound puppy that belongs to Mr. _ 
Mason is growing but he is still mostly hind 
legs. He looks sneaky. He doesn’t steal but 
he’s one of those sneaky looking dogs that 
doesn’t wag his tail much. 


The next issue of this paper will be delivered 
by the editors one week from today. We thank 
you. 


Edgar never took his eyes from father’s 
face, the while he read. 

“Fine!” said father, at the end, in a 
voice that sounded a little muffled. “Good 
for both of you! Your subscriptions will 
increase by leaps and bounds, mark my 
words. I’d better be thinking about the 
hectagraph.” , 

Increase they did, and so busy were the 
two persevering young editors that father 


delayed not the getting of the hectagraph, 


but brought it home the following week. 
“Can’t have you refusing subscriptions,” 
he said. 

For six weeks the issues were delivered 
promptly, unfailingly. Then, meeting a 
subscriber on the street one day the edi- 
tors explained, “We're both on the base- | 
ball team and ’course we've got to play, 
so we can’t get out the paper any more 
just now.” 

“Oh!” the disappointed subscriber ex- 
claimed. “I wouldn’t miss it for any- 
thing! I’ve saved every copy!” 

“You have!” The eyes of the flattered 
editors sparkled. “We made a lot, too. 
Phil bought a mitt, and I got my catcher’s 
mask. Not ever any more? Oh, yes, we'll 
begin it again in the fall, but the price 
has gone up,—it’s going to be fifteen cents 
a month.” 

“That’s all right! I’ll pay in advance,” 
was the subscriber’s astonishing reply. 


Oklahoma’s City for Children 


Oklahoma is holding a contest to deter- 
mine the best city within the borders of 
that State. Next October, a prize of 
$25,000 will go to the winning city. The 
test of the contest is not population, 
industries, or park systems, but something 
quite different. The city which wins the 
prize will be the best place -for | 1 
to live in,—best from the stand 
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Be Glad! 


In rose-time or in berry-time t 

When ripe seeds fall or buds peep out, 

While green the turf or white the rime, 
There’s something to be glad about. 
/ —Lucy Larcom. 


Sentence Sermon 


A glad heart helps poor eyes to see 
What brightest eyes can’t see without it. 
_ —Henrietta R. Eliot. 


play facilities, industrial training, home 
life, public health, schools and churches, 


Scouteraft, club life, the handling of 
dances, and suitable opportunities for so- 
ciability and religious training. 


The Thin Little Worm Who 
Wanted to be Fat 


RUTH ALEXANDER 


Once upon a time there lived a thin 
little worm—the very thinnest little worm 
ever you heard of; and because he was so 
thin he made up his mind that he would 
never be happy until he was fat, so he 
turned into a greedy little worm. He ate 
and he ate and he ate—everything that 
he found that he thought looked good he 


_ate, but, alas, he didn’t get fat. 


“IT can’t understand it,” he said to 
Comrade Worm one day. “I eat enough, I 


am sure. I eat all the time, but see how 
thin I am!” 

“Ask the caterpillar,’ said Comrade 
Worm. “He is very wise. When he grows 


tired of being a worm and crawling on 
the ground, he wraps up in a blanket and 
by and by turns himself into a lovely 
butterfly to flutter around among the 
flowers.” 

“What does a caterpillar look like?” 
He was a very young little worm, you see. 

“He’s big and is covered with little 
hairs— thick, all over him!’ Comrade 
Worm told him. 

“Oh!” said the thin little worm, and 
after that, everywhere he went he looked 
for the caterpillar. 

‘One day on his travels he saw some- 
thing that frightened him. On the leaf 
next his sat a big fuzzy worm. He was 
just going to hurry away when he remem- 
bered what Comrade Worm had told him. 
- “Tt’s the caterpillar,” he said to himself. 
So he went over and told the caterpillar 
‘all his troubles. 

“IT hear you are very wise,” said the 
thin little worm, most politely. ‘And so 
I thought perhaps you might tell me what 
to do.” 

That pleased the old caterpillar very 
much. He wrinkled up his back delight- 
edly. 
food,” he said. a 

“But what is the right kind of food?” 


asked the thin little worm. “I’ve tried 
. everything.” 
“No, not everything! You're’ too 


young,” said the wise old caterpillar. 
The thin little worm felt thinner than 


-ever—so thin he didn’t dare say a word. 


The caterpillar began to get his many 
feet in position ready to move on. 
The thin little worm felt very sad. 
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“The caterpillar doesn’t think I’m worth 


- helping,” he thought. 


“Kat a nut!’ suddenly said the cater- 
pillar, and humped off. 

“A nut! Eat a nut! What's a nut?” 
eried the thin little worm. But the cater- 
pillar was either too busy or too far away 
to hear. 

“Caterpillar says I must eat a nut,” 
the little worm told Comrade Worm the 
next time they met. ‘What’s a nut?” 

“A nut is round and very hard on the 
outside,” said Comrade Worm, “but inside 
it is soft and good.” 

“If it is so hard, how can I get in to 
eat it?” 

“The easiest way to get into a nut is 
to be born in one,’ answered Comrade 
Worm. “But if you can’t be born in one, 
you have to hunt until you find one with a 
hole in it, and then the chances are, if 
you do find it, it won’t be good.” 

After that, everywhere the thin little 
worm went he looked and looked for a 
nut. He found many of them with holes, 
too, but what Comrade Worm said was 
true—the ones with holes weren’t good. 
But one day he did find one that was 
good, and, best of all, the hole was exactly 
the right size for him, neither too big nor 
too small. He hurried inside and began 
to eat. 

He ate and he ate and he ate until he 
grew so tired he fell asleep, and when 
he woke up, he ate and he ate and he ate, 
and so it went. First he would sleep, and 
then he would eat, and then he would 
sleep. It was so dark inside the nut that 
he could not tell whether he was growing 
any fatter or not, but he believed the wise 
old caterpillar and kept on eating, until 
there was nothing left to eat. 

Then he went over to the hole and tried 
to climb out. He could scarcely wait to 
see how fat he had grown. But what do 
you think! He stuck fast in the door- 
way! At last he was fat, but a fat 
little worm can’t go through a thin little 
worm’s doorway, so there he was, trapped 
in an empty nutshell. 

“Oh!” cried the thin little worm, and 
then “Oh!” and “Oh!” and “Oh! for 
what else was there to say? And by and 
by, because he was so tired and disap- 
pointed and worried that he didn’t know 
what else to do, he went to sleep. When 
he woke up he tried to get out again, but 
couldn’t, of course, so he went to sleep 
once more and slept and slept. Six times 
he woke up, tried to get out, and went 
back to sleep again. The seventh time he 
awoke he suddenly found out he was more 
hungry than he had ever been in his 
whole life. “If only I were a thin little 
worm again,’ he sighed. Longingly he 
stuck his head through the little hole that 
led outdoors. Just imagine how surprised 
he was to find he could crawl through 
as easily as he had come in. 

The minute he was on the ground once 
more he looked at himself to see what it 
was like to be a fat little worm, and lo, 
he wasn’t fat at all. He was just a thin 
little worm again, because he hadn’t had 
anything to eat for so long. 

“Never mind,” he said to himself. “I 
think it is much better to be a thin little 
worm than a too fat little worm.” 
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After that, no one ever heard him say 
he wanted to be fat, and the reason is. 
just this,—he was always so busy feeling 
glad he was a thin little worm that he 
never had time to waste wishing he -were 
anything else. 


The First Portrait 


Dr. Leon Lagrain, curator of the Baby- 
lonian section of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Museum, believes he has dis- 
covered the oldest portrait of a human 
being. A postage stamp, which also 
served as a Seal, and which is dated about 
2300 B.c., bears the portrait of Ibi-Sin, last 
king of Ur,—familiar to students of the 
Bible as Ur of the Chaldees. 


Plymouth Rock Waterproofed 


Plymouth Rock, the historic boulder 
which tradition has associated with the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, shows 
signs of disintegrating, from the effects 
of frost and water. Several years ago a 
great crack split the upper half of the 
boulder, and the danger was that other 
eracks would soon follow. To preserve 
the Rock, all the cracks and crevasses in 
its surface have been filled with a weath- 
erproof substance. Relic-hunting tourists 
have wilfully chipped the Rock to such an 
extent that it has been safely placed 
beyond their reach in a brick building,— 
with doors and windows barred. 


Oldest House in US. 


St. Augustine, Fla., boasts the oldest 
house in the United States. When in 
1565 Pedro Menendez came to the New 
World, lured by Ponce de Leon’s tales 
of the Land of Flowers, he brought about 
two thousand people with him, among 
them twenty-seven monks. The Oldest 
House was built for the monks, and in it 
for twenty-five years they lived and wor- 
shipped. The house is of coquina, a stone 
formed of broken shells found in abun- 
dance along the Florida coast. Its mate- 
rial has stood three hundred and fifty 
years of exposure to all weathers, seven 
English attacks, and five Indian raids. 
When Sir Francis Drake attacked the city 
of St. Augustine in 1572, this little house, 
new it was then, was the only building not 
destroyed. A few years ago, when a rear 
wall was being repaired, a cannon ball 
was found imbedded in the stone work. 

Magic hangs about the old house and 
its dreamy Spanish garden, in which is 
a wishing-well blessed by the Franciscan 
monks themselves. Any one looking deep 
into the still water of the well, so visitors 
are told, and wishing the same wish three 
times, will see his wish come true. And 
the magic of the old house is the bell 
which hangs from the ceiling in the nar- 
row entrance hall. A little to one side it 
hangs, and to every unmarried person 
passing directly under it, it brings a 
happy marriage within a year—so visi- 
tors are told. 

Two years ago the Historical Society of 
St. Augustine bought the Oldest House 
and has since filled every room with 
historical antiquities. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Purge out of every 
heart the lurking 
grudge. 


Give us 
grace to forgive 


offenders. 
STEVENSON 


According to Einstein 
(More or Less) 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 
The world’s by no means what it seems ; 
Old mathematics is vain dreams ; 


Straight lines are curves—circles complete (?)— 
And parallels are lines that meet. 


Not any single thing is where 

It is, for while you think it’s there, 
The earth and all have swiftly spun 
Miles upon miles about the sun. 


When Euclid wrote geometry, 

He figured in dimensions three, 
Nor guessed his scientific crime 

In leaving out the fourth one, time. 


The cube is scarce more than a shade, 
Since four-dimensioned space is made 
Clear to the minds select and fine 
That grasp the doctrine of Einstein. 


Confining limits cast behind, 

The eyes are opened that were blind 

A vaster universe to see, 

Where man may soar, untrammelled, free. 


Mr. Drummond to Belgian Liberals 


Secretary of the International Congress makes 
first visitation since the war 
Lonpon, July 15, 1921. 

On Saturday and Sunday, July 9 and 
10, 1921, Rev. W. H. Drummond, secretary 
of the International Congress, paid a visit 
to the Liberal Religious Community in 
Brussels. During the war all its activ- 
ities were suspended. M. Hocart had re- 
tired, and his successor, M. Teissonniere, 
was serving as a chaplain in the Belgian 
Army. Now it is showing signs of re- 
newed vitality which are full of encourage- 
ment for the future. Under the energetic 
leadership of M. Teissonniere fresh inter- 
est has been aroused and new members 
have joined. His council includes several 
men of distinguished position, such as 
Count Goblet d’Albiella, M. Paul Hymans, 
and M. Anspach. A meeting for worship 
and meditation is held on Saturday at 
5.30 p.m., and on Sunday evening there 
is a lecture followed by a conference. 
During, the winter months the latter is 
largely attended, and several other Prot- 
estant ministers have taken part. M. 
Teissonniere has also given lectures with 
considerable success in Ghent, Liége, and 
other towns. During his visit, Mr. Drum- 
mond conveyed the greetings of his HEng- 
lish and American friends to Mr. Hocart, 
who is very frail, after the sufferings of 
the war. He also spoke at the service on 
Saturday and at the conference on 
Sunday, and received a welcome of great 
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warmth and cordiality. On Saturday 
his address was as follows :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you 
most heartily for your welcome. It is 
a special pleasure for me to greet you 
here in your own country in the days 
of peace, after all the suffering and 
horror through which you have passed. 
I was in Calais early in 1915, shortly 
after the second battle of the Yser. I 
went there as president of the Belgian 
Hospital Fund, with my ‘friend Mrs. 
Rose Allen, the noble-hearted organizer 
of the Fund, whose name has been so 
justly honored in the Belgian Army. I 
shall never forget the pathetic sight of 
suffering and dying men. They were 
lying crowded together in factories and 
schools, in two Wesleyan chapels, and in 
other unsuitable places. There were no 
hospital stores, hardly any _ surgical 
instruments; all had been captured by 
the Germans. We set -to work to supply 
what was needed out of the money at 
our disposal. From that day to the end 
of the war our Fund maintained and 
enlarged its activities. Mrs. Allen and 
I were often in France. We visited over 
one hundred Belgian hospitals. We 
supplied clothing, beds, surgical instru- 
ments, comforts for the men, whatever 
was needed. We contributed largely to 
the foundation of Le Cercle du Soldat 
Belge at Calais, which did so much for 
the social life of your men in the gar- 
rison there. The value of the work 
amounted to not Jess than 500,000 francs 
at the normal rate of exchange, apart 
from the friendship and personal sym- 
pathy; for everything was done in close 
personal consultation with your doctors, 
—what splendid and devoted men they 
were!—and with the responsible officials 
in your army and government. As I 
stayed here, the memories of those days 
came crowding into my mind. I shall 
never forget the days which I spent with 
Mme. Carton de Wiart, the wife of your 
present Prime Minister, in visiting the 
Colonies Scolaires, where some thousands 
of refugee children were gathered, and 
the delight of those homeless little ones 
in receiving the toys which my wife col- 
lected for them one dark Christmas. 

Now where did all this money and these 
bountiful gifts come from? At the time, 
everybody was too busy and too anxious 
to ask; and it was not for us to speak 
about it during the hard struggle of the 
war which united us all. But it is right 
that you should realize now that it was 
the special contribution of our Liberal 
and Unitarian churches for the help of 
Belgium. Eyery week the appeal went 
out to our people through the columns of 


the Inquirer, our weekly journal, of which’ 


at the time I was editor. We organized 
Red Cross sewing-parties in our congre- 
gations; Mrs. Allen addressed meetings; 
I myself preached in our churches all over 
England, about the needs of the Belgian 
Hospital Fund, and generous support 
never failed us. We claim no special 
credit for our work. It was at once our 
duty and our privilege to do it. .The war 


was more terrible for you than for us, and. 


we were able to give some of the help 
which you needed. 
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Why do I speak of these things here? 
Not merely because this is the explanation 
of my feeling of special friendship for the 
people of Belgium, but chiefly for this 
Yeason, that I think what we were able to 
do ‘by means of the Belgian Hospital Fund 
during the war has a message of en- 
couragement for you and for those who 
belong to the liberal movement in religion 
everywhere. We belong to a small mi- 
nority. We are depressed sometimes by 
the thought that what we can do is very 
small compared with the efforts of large 
bodies of men. But the value of faith 
and generous service is not to be measured 
by numbers. The world needs our help, 
and our emphasis upon the practical part 
of religion, which consists in doing good. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, my chief 
task this evening is to bring you the greet- 
ings of our Unitarian and Liberal churches 
and of the International Congress which 
I represent. We are delighted to hear of 
your revival after the suspension of your 
activities during the war. We hold in 
honor’ and reverence the name of your 
former minister, M. Hocart, who-has been 
a link between us for so many years. 

It is cheering to hear from M. Teisson- 
niere that there are signs of new interest 
in Belgium in those views of religion 
which we hold dear. Perhaps in England 
Wwe are conscious chiefly of the difficulties 
which face us. We lost a large number 
of able young men in the war. Our theo- 
logical faculty at Oxford was practically 
closed, and at present there are very few 
candidates for the ministry. Then, partly 
as a result of the war, there has been a re- 
action in some, quarters toward traditional 
dogma. Men are too tired to think, and 
they take refuge in authority. On the 
other hand, there is a great deal of mate- 
rialism, materialism not of the specula- 
tive intellect, but in practice. After the 
restrictions of the war, luxury, the love of 
pleasure, trust in the power of money to 
satisfy ambition and to make men happy, 
have asserted themselves. Doubtless the 
same tendencies are at work here, for I 
have found them everywhere as I have 
travelled through Europe and in America 
during the past two years. But as a re- 
ligious teacher I see in difficulties not an 
excuse for failure, but a challenge to 
nobler loyalty and stronger effort. Never 
was our message more needed than it is 
to-day, for our faith is in the spiritual 
forces of goodness, justice, mercy, pity, 
loving-kindness, which can create the 
world anew. These are things which can 
never lose their value in face of intellect- 
ual revolution or social change. For the 
moment, our chief concern is not with 
speculative doctrine, but with the prac- 
tical side of religion. Everywhere, men 
are applying practical tests to religious 
faith. They ask what it can accomplish 
in noble forms of living and in generous 
Christian service. Did not Jesus Christ 
himself say that a tree is known by its 
fruits? : 

And so I would say, Go.on in the path 
which has been marked out for you. Face 
the tasks which await you, with courage 
and loyalty. May God, who is the source of 
all love and goodness, confirm your faith, 
and lead you by the way of love and devoted 


service into truth, and freedom, and peace. 


¥ 
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The Isles of Shoals 


NANCY DAVIS RICHARDSON 
When mighty gods had made the world 
And then as critics stood, 
When they assigned the ocean’s bounds, 
They called it ‘‘very good.” 


But having quite a tidy mind 
And noting the débris, 

They gathered up the scraps and rocks 
And hurled them out to sea, 


Where tides come in, and tides go out, 
And where the mighty sea, 
Regardless of the pigmy, man, 
Beats through eternity. 


Though wars may rage, and empires fall, 
Though landmarks old are gone, 

These scraps of earth sit unperturbed 
As at creation’s dawn. 


Calm, still, and firm out here alone 
’Mid waves that never rest, 

To weary souls they’ve come to be 
The Islands of the Blest. 


Here healing balm the gods have stored 
For bodies, minds, and souls, 

And still by candle-light come back 
To see their Isles of Shoals. 


— 


Secretary Perkins Issues 
Conference Call 


New voices in Detrott will speak on vital sub- 
jects and the vigor of the Unitarian 
Campaign will increase 


The significance of the sessions of the 
General Conference in Detroit—why Uni- 
tarians, even at this early date, should be 
planning to attend the meetings there Oc- 
tober 4, 5, 6, and 7—is pointed out in a 
rallying call to Unitarian parishes, issued 
this week by Rev. Palfrey Perkins, secre- 
tary of the Conference. 

The gathering in Detroit, the first meet- 
ing of the Conference since the Unitarian 
Campaign, will take up matters of far- 
reaching importance. Its sessions, accord- 
ing to Mr. Perkins, who is now at work 
with the Council perfecting the detailed 
programme, will give proof to the world 
that the Campaign of last fall continues 
as a wonderful exhibition of sincerity and 
purpose and will go on. New voices in the 
church, and vital subjects, he says, rather 
than “startling features or novel ideas,” 
will strike the key-note of the formal meet- 
ings. : 

In his message to “summering” Unita- 
rians, Mr. Perkins says :— 

“Do not forget, among the pleasures and 
relaxations of your holidays, that the 
church year will begin again in the au- 
tumn. Do not forget that the church year 
will begin with a rush at the meeting of 
the General Conference in Detroit the 
first week in October. 

“Tf you believe in this organized body 
of our churches, if you want to testify to 
your faith in our cause, if you are willing 
to give yourself to the work we have in 
hand, make your plans now to be present 
at the Detroit meetings. © 

“The Conference will be of great sig- 
nificance—greater, perhaps, than you can 
realize. In the first place, it meets in 
Detroit, the magical city of the Middle 
West, the great industrial metropolis of 
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to-day. Into Detroit, with its thousands 
of unchurched, intelligent, open-minded 
workers, we have a chance to carry our 
message. To this great city, with its vital 
appeal to the average man and woman of 
to-day, will flock, we hope, hundreds of 
our fellow-Unitarians, especially from all 
over the Middle West. : 

“Wor another thing, this is the first 
meeting of the General Conference since 
the Unitarian Campaign; the first oppor- 
tunity the churches all over the country 
have had to come together for mutual 
counsel and forward planning since that 
great exhibition of sincerity and purpose 
which we called the ‘Campaign.’ 

“In Detroit we shall show each other 
and the world that we mean that Cam- 
paign to continue; that its watchword, 
‘Money for a Campaign, not a Campaign 
for Money,’ is to be lived up to. Leaders 
of denominational life will present to us 
the ways in which all of us can carry 
forward and make lasting the new impuise 
for serviceable life which thrilled through 
our churches last autumn. 

“While most of the ministers of our 
churches haye been spending these fine 
summer days gaining the refreshment and 
renewal which they deserve, in the moun- 
tains or by the sea, the work of preparing 
the programme of the Conference has gone 
steadily on. 

“In that programme we do not try to 
gain your attention and applause through 
startling features or any particularly novel 
ideas. We do invite you to listen to 
new voices; we do ask you to consider 
vital subjects; we do propose ito present, 
in all earnestness, various phases of the 
Cause which means so much to us. 

“Here are some of our offerings: “The 
Preacher’s Presentation of Our Message,’ 
by Dean Fenn; ‘A Study of Jesus and His 
Significance in Liberal Thought,’ by Rey. 
A. M. Rihbany, widely known by his book 
‘The Syrian Christ’; addresses on such 
important themes as religious instruction 
of the young; the ministerial situation, its 
needs and opportunities ; the responsibility 
we bear for the youth in our colleges,—all 
by men whose words carry weight. Among 
the speakers will be Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
of Montreal, Rev. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, Henry F. Cope, an expert in the 
field of religious education, and John F. 
Shepard, psychologist at the University of 
Michigan. There will also be addresses on 
‘The Faith that is in Us, its Intellectual, 
its Moral, and its Spiritual Content,’ by 
such well-known preachers as Rey. John 
HI. Dietrich of Minneapolis, Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, and Rey. William L. 
Sullivan of New York City. 

“And then there will be an evening 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, when three widely-known 
laymen will present ‘Three Central Affir- 
mations of Unitarianism.’ Add to this the 
ministers’ sessions, the sessions of The 
Alliance, the ‘Temperance Society, the 
Fellowship for Social Justice; the lunch- 
eons for ministers, laymen, and women of 
The Alliance; the great reception in the 
Hotel Statler—and you have some idea of 
the many reasons why you should be plan- 
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ning now to attend the twenty-ninth bi- 
ennial session of the General Conference. 

‘Much depends on a great assembly of 
earnest Unitarians at Detroit. Large 
questions of far-reaching importance will 
be discussed. Action leading to vigorous 
renewal of denominational activity may 
be taken. Forces beginning to work 
within our fellowship will make them- 
selves felt. 

“Loyal Unitarians! Oan you afford not 
to be with us in Detroit?” 

Travel arrangements for the Conference 
are under the direction of Thomas Cook & 
Son. Present plans call for a_ special 
train for the delegates from New England. 
This train will leave North Station, 
Boston, Monday, October 3, at noon, East- 
eru Standard time, and will travel via the 
Boston & Maine, West Shore, and Grand 
Trunk roads. 

Stops will be made at Concord, Ayer, 
Fitchburg, Athol, Millers Falls, Greenfield, 
North Adams, and Williamstown. During 
the late afternoon the train will pass 
through the Berkshire Hills, glorious with 
autumn foliage. The special will arrive 
in Detroit at 7.30 a.m., Tuesday, allowing 
ample time before the first meeting, the 
ministers’ conference, in the Unitarian 
Church, at ten o’clock. 

Delegates from New York are scheduled 
to leave on the New York Central Lines 
October 3 at 5 P.M., arriving in Detroit at 
7.10 the following morning. Philadelphians 
will leave their city at 1.16 p.m., October 3, 
and arrive in Detroit at 7.05 a.m., Tuesday. 
The Chicago group will leave that city at 
9.10 p.m., October 3, and arrive in the con- 
ference city at 7.50 a.m. the following day. 
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LAWRENCE MFG. COMPANY 


No Bonded Indebtedness 
Conservatively Capitalized 
Excellent Management 
Long Dividend Record 


A Limited Amount of Stock 
Available at an Attractive 
Figure 


PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


: fruNest quality all-wool 
worsted yarns. Save 15 to 

25%. 4 weights—36 beautiful colors—80 yarns in 
all! Heathers, new Fibre Silk and Worsted mix- 
tures, Germantowns, Heavy Sweater Yarns, Sax- 
ony, Shetland Floss, Knitting Worsted. Strong, 
smooth andeven. Knit up beautifully. Yoursat- 
isfaction guaranteed. FREE SAMPLES. Send 
today for free Peace Dalesample card of 80 yarns. 
Peace Dale Mills, Dept.380, 25 Madison Avenue, 
New York Citv. 
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Only Laymen Are Invited 


Important conference coming, which will dis- 
cuss church attendance and 
other subjects 


The officers, Council, and presidents of 
the 242 chapters of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League are to meet in convention at 
Narragansett Pier, R.I., on September 16, 
17, and 18. The convention is announced 
as one haying no precedent in the history 
of religious, professional, or industrial 
organizations, because “only a combi- 
nation of all three could approximate the 
purpose and possibilities of this Laymen’s 
League convention.” Only laymen are in- 
vited, but the business of the meeting is 
the business of generating greater power 
in Unitarian churches everywhere so that 
they may increase their contribution to 
the religious and community welfare in 
the centres which they serve. 

One of the most important subjects to 
be considered at Narragansett Pier is that 
of church attendance. This is considered 
‘by the officers and Council of the League 
as the source from which must come the 
inspiration and enthusiasm which will 
make possible the achievement of the 
other important features of its compre- 
hensive programme. 

Other subjects include the recruiting 
of the ministry; the standardization of 
methods of raising and expending church 
funds; church advertising; the obligation 
of the church to community service and 
the foreign-born; the need for more scien- 
tific operation of Sunday-schools, and the 
continuation of this work among boys and 
girls to include students in college and 
university centres. 

The convention will begin with a meet- 
ing of the Council, to be followed by ses- 
sions at which various methods which 
have been tried successfully will be de- 
scribed to the delegates by the presidents 
of chapters which have been conspic- 
uously successful along specific lines of 
activity. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League is said 
to be unique among church organizations 
in that it has accomplished so much of a 
constructive nature in its brief existence. 
The League is now in its third year. 
Thus far it has taken the lead in the can- 
vass which has produced nearly $2,500,000 
for general denominational purposes; has 
conducted two summer schools for more 
than 250 ministers, and a Sunday-school 
institute for a large body of laymen; has 
so greatly stimulated church attendance 
in isolated instances that a nation-wide 
campaign is now being outlined; has held 
numerous public meetings in all parts of 
the country to present the inter-relation 
of religion and patriotism by emphasizing 
the sacredness of citizenship; and by the 
printed word has carried the same mes- 
sage to hundreds of thousands of others 
beyond the hearing of the spoken word. 

Charles H. Strong, a New York attor- 
ney, is president of the League. The 
vice-presidents are Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline, Mass., Robert L. Cox of Mont- 
clair, N.J., Abbott A. Hanks of San Fran- 
cisco, and Dr. W. Burton Thorning of 
Houston, Tex. The Council includes Will- 
iam H. Taft, Chief Justice of the United 
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States Supreme Court; Arthur P. Rugg, 
Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court; Senator Morton D. Hull of 
Chicago; and William T. Reid, Jr., Har- 
vard football and -baseball star of twenty 
years ago. 


Treasurer’s Report, 
Laymen’s League 


Sprconp ANNUAL Report or WILLIAM Enpicort, 
TREASURER, FOR THE FIscaAL YAR COM- 
MENCING APRIL 1, 1920, AND ENDING 
Marcu 31, 1921 


Cash balance, April 1, 1920 ....... $3,463.10 
Receipts } 
Subscriptions, «......< %»ee $14,059.37 
Annual Membership ; 
DUCKS: “isouelt os 4 eee! 7,401.50 
Life Memberships ...... 500.00. 
Donations’ 2%... ds. ae 30.00 
Income from investments 201.33 
Interest on deposits .... 1,072.43 
LOans 205 Gos Selene 85,000.00 
Unitarian Campaign, 
Ine., as follows: 
Cash $265,409.00 
Liberty Bonds at 
par 37,500.00 
—————_. 302,909.00 
Refunds a/e advance - 
ments for Missionary 
WiOrke 3s 3s «see 1,500.10 
Anniversary Week, col- 
Jections: ...... oe «se 282.55 
Sale of “Statement of 
Haith” cards « .<...ae 46.50 
Summer School, Harvard 
College, donation .... 15.00 
Miscellaneous receipts, as 
follows: 
Postage $88.86 
Telephone & 
Telegraph 19.79 
_ 108.65 
Chicago Sunday Evening 
Meetings, as follows: 
Contribution by Hon. 
M.D. Hull $1,000.00 
Collections 344.40 
——_—_——_ 1,344.40 
Suburban Special Meet- 
ings, as follows: 
Quincey, collec- 
tions $106.57 
Salem, collec- 
tions 115.13 
———_—_—- 221.70 
New York Sunday Even- 
ing Meetings, as fol- 
lows: 
Collec- 
tions $308.60 
Contribu- 
tions 609.25 
917.85 


Boston Sunday Evening 
Meetings, collections 647.63 


416,258.01 
$419,721.11 
Disbursements 
Missionary Work . $17,863.00 
Salaries (Headquarters) 380,613.23 
‘Contribution toward sup- 

port of Unity House 7,416.70 
Office Supplies ...... 2,383.51 
Postave. -. sae ae eeeeee 4,385.48 
Stationery & Printing.. 4,432.58 
Telephqne & Telegraph. 2,307.68 
Furniture & Fixtures .. 3,595.66 
Field Secretaries’ 

Salaries .:..d..0sncenn 6,024.98 
Field Secretaries’ 

Hxpenses) ; 3. Gia 3,638.31 
Anniversary Week .... 941.27 
Pilgrim Tercentenary 

Week . % wanlele meters 523.08 
Chapter Supplies...... 4,170.20 
Advertising) wei eee 1,422.99 ~ 
Council Meetings ..... 1,258.87 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ... 8,348.36 
Summer School at Har- 

yard College ict. oan 5,980.08 
“Statement of Faith” 

Cards |... cesarean 1,626.69 
Publications, 9.00%. ses 3,551.50 
Chicago Sunday Evening 

Meetings. (os. csieucueene 7,807.58 
New Yorke. Sunday Even- 

ing Meetings ........ 5,227.70 
Boston Sunday Hvening 

Meetings Gee sien ane 2,091.29 
Philadelphia Sunday 

Evening Meetings ... 5,213.10 
Suburban Special Meet- 

ings: 

Quincy $445.33 
Salem 716.35 
——— 1,161.68 
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eoneee Centre Work: 


Berkeley, 
ee bibs $650.00 
Urbana, Ill. 600.00 
Lincoln, Neb. 300.00" 
Iowa City, , 
ee FY - 580.00 ‘ 
j ———— 2,130.00 
Loans paid $85,000.00 | 
Interest 1,904.98 
——_ 86,904.9 
President’s Account: 3 
Travelling expenses 
and reimbursement 
for personal ex- 
penses $2,137.09 
Salary and expenses 
of Sec’y to the 
President 1,992.52 
Miscellaneous office 
expenses 765.38 
——— 4,894.99 
Unitarian Campaign, Ine., 
a/e administration 
from February 1, 1921 ay ee 25 
Travelling Expenses 588.99 
Publicity.£ 2 ossicles 47.25 
Conference Account 680.22 
Chapter Speakers ..... 445.05 
Western Headquarters 
(travel): Oc ieee 100.00 
Young People’s Meetings 612.32 
Chicago Summer School 43.94 
Annual Membership 
Dues, refunded ...... 36.50 
Christmas gifts to staff. 823.50 
Special donation to New 
England Division 57,000.00 
Miscellaneous expense. . 665.95 
fants $288,051.46 
Americanization Work at 
Lawrence: 
Office salaries ....... $4,602.84 
Office maintenance .. 268.65 
Stationery & Supplies 287.51 
Office furniture ..... 95.85 
Publicity we sutvee sce 160.2 
Visitor 4 & set eateutas oe 11.47 
Miscellaneous expense 30.87 
———_ § 457.54 
Note: The Americanization office 
received from other sources the 
sum of $745.58 during the period 
from January 1, 1920, to March 31, 
1921, inclusive. 
Secnriies: os 5 cute cteesis > saitebeei > Sie 839,727.12 
$333,236.12 
Cash on hand March 31, 1921 . 86,484.99 


$419,721.11 


Investments 


$3,400 U.S. Mpg Loan 
64s 1528 25, cree $3,175.92 
$50 > “Liberty Loan 
4 MY lO SRh See ee 50.00 


The following securities turned over 
by the Unitarian Campaign, Ine., on 
March 3, 1921, at par: 


nee ee S. Liberty Loan 3%s, 
Selva sce rere as $600. 00 
$2100. U. S. Liberty Loan 
4348, L047 taht oes 2,100.00 
$1 ae U.S. Vietory Loan 3%: 
O23) cSiciakves eit bee 1,000.00 
$1, i150 U.S. Victory Loan 4%, 
UOZS. <.5, cae ee 1,150.00 
$19,250 U.S. Liberty Loan 6s: 
1942," secretes 250.00 


yd erat ote eRe 3,100.00 
PAE AW ,300.00 


$3,225.92 


37,500.00 


$40,725.92 
SpeciaL AccouNT—SUBSCRIPTION OF HoRACE 


S. Spars FOR THE BENEFIT OF STUDENT 
Work AT BerRKELEY, CALIF. 


Receipts 
Subscription for remodelling Unity 
(House) Tice score $1,500.00 


For Salary of Rev. Mr. 
Speight as Director of 


Student Work ...... 1,000.00 
: —————_ $2,500.00 


Disbursements 


Jefferson Cralle, Treasurer of Hos- 
mer Chapter,. Berkeley, Calif., 
for the above-mentioned purposes 2 500.00 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


— 


a |! 


SO Sa em, 
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The Berkeley Institute 


The institute for religious education 
held at Berkeley, Calif., June 6 to 17, was 
made possible by the success of the Uni- 
tarian Campaign, and was a sort of first- 
fruit of that campaign in the work of the 
Department of Religious Education. Ap- 
proximately forty persons enrolled as stu-. 
dents. “They represented the church 
schools on the Pacific Coast, from Belling- 
ham, near the British Columbia line, to 
San Diego, at the extreme south, and in- 
land from Fresno, Sacramento, and Spo- 
kane. One member of the institute tray- 
elled, going and returning, over two thou- 
sand four hundred miles, another a little 
more than two thousand, and nine stu- 
dents averaged more than eleven hundred 
miles. These, together with those coming 
from less distant points, devoted two 
weeks to the institute, not one leaving be- 


fore it closed, and few at any time missing 


ja single class period. This surely indi- 
eates a profound interest in the purpose of 
the institute, and it establishes a record 
so far unequalled in the history of our 
denominational efforts in institute work. 
The courses of lectures covered the 
main topics, psychology, Bible, and meth- 
ods. In the first, Prof. Herbert F. Evans 
gave ten lectures dealing not only with 
child-life but with the forces that make 
for the highest Christian character. In 
Bible work, Prof. William F. Bade gave 
five illuminating lectures on the Old Tes- 
-tament, his rational, constructive method 
being that so admirably evident in his 


To-day.” 
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book “The Old Testament in the Light of 
These lectures were followed 
by five on the New Testament, given by 


Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, who made ~ 
the ancient Scriptures living, human docu- 


ments, not literary remains. ~ 

The organization and conduct of Uni- 
tarian church schools and the meaning 
and use of the Beacon Course were dealt 
with by the Secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education, who also had gen- 
eral direction of the institute, and held 
general and individual conferences on the 
actual problems encountered in our 
schools. Rev. Elmo A. Robinson of San 
Diego, and Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Turner 
of the school in Oakland, spoke once each 
on special phases of their work. One of 
the best lectures given was by President 
Wilbur, who illustrated by charts how 
the first three Gospels were composed. 

A daily religious service, held between 
the: second and third lectures, was a 
valuable feature of the institute, and 
from Mr. Speight’s service of greeting 
on the first day to Dr. F. L. Hosmer’s 
benediction-service on the last day, these 
quarter-hour upliftings of the spirit were 
highly prized. Conferences were also 
held in the afternoons, while picnics, 
hikes, afternoon-teas, and receptions, pro- 
vided by the people of Berkeley, added to 
the pleasure as well as the profit of the 
oceasion. At the closing session, all signed 
a vote of appreciation, thanking the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Department of Religious Education for 
this favor to the Coast churches, and ask- 
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ing for a repetition of the privilege in fu- 
ture years. 


Ministers’ Sons in Business 
Ministers are usually blessed - with 


‘right-minded and promising sons. Many a 


business house has proved that they make 
good in the commercial world. One such 
concern, the Babson Statistical -Organiza- 
tion, is so eager to secure that type of 
young man that Roger W. Babson as pres- 
ident puts before them special opportuni- 
ties. He offers free scholarships to a lim- 
ited number of ministers’ sons who desire 
to take the two years’ course in the Bab- 
son Institute in Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
which trains men to become business ex- 
ecutives. Already many young men, 
under direction of a competent staff, are 
fitting themselves to take positions of re- 
sponsibility. The ordinary charge for 
tuition is entirely remitted for ministers’ 
sons who are selected for these scholar- 
ships. The total expense is board and 
lodging. The only thing that Mr. Babson 
stipulates is that the scholarship appli- 
eants visit his offices and talk things 
over personally before they are finally 
accepted. 

Mr. Babson has become an authority 
on business statistics. His idea of busi- 
ness is that it should be made to conform 
to the Golden Rule. He is a Congre- 
gational layman who serves the denom- 
ination and the wider fellowship in many 
ways. He desires that all connected with 
his business should be church members. 


CU 
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A “GOOD TURN” 


A Yonkers, N.Y., manufacturer recently did an unusual thing. 


Having found that the First Unitarian Congregational Church was 
‘oasis’ for refreshment,” he bought advertising space in local papers to 
spread the good tidings. 


‘ureicnsvvtnstccsiunrarieccratntnesnce innate NN 


“Quite by chance,” said he in copy four inches deep and three columns 
wide, he found the Unitarian Church in Yonkers. 


“Six days of business,” he added, “leaves many of us somewhat weary 
and yearning for the food that will satisfy,—not creed nor dogma, not 
oratory nor entertainment, but the stuff that sends us away refreshed in 
spirit and with a happier, nobler outlook on life. 


“No one in that church knows of my intention to publish these lines, nor 
am I a member of that church, and my only reason for doing this is so 
that if yoy do not find the soul-satisfying things elsewhere, I want to do 
you a ‘good turn’ and suggest. you go there next Sunday morning at 


11,416 Unitarian laymen, seeking always to do a “good turn,” are leav- 
ing nothing to chance. | 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square — Boston 


— ‘ 


“an 
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New Currency of Old Fallacy 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The excellent reports of the inspiring 
meetings of the Isles of Shoals Associa- 
tion contained in THr Reeister of July 28 
have given new currency to a certain ar- 
chaic sophism which seems to need a 
word of comment. Our well-beloved com- 
rade Rey. F. A. Weil, speaking primarily 
as a representative of the Pacific Coast, 
appears to have indulged himself in re- 
peating the old jibe, spoken half in jest 
but half in earnest, to the effect that Uni- 
tarian ministers who fail in the Hast or 
“who cannot be used in the Hast, are sent 
to the West.” 

This saying contains two mischievous 
fallacies, and I venture to take more of 
your space than the importance of the 
thing may seem to justify, in the hope 
that they may cease from troubling us. 

Who sends ministers to the Pacific 
Coast or anywhere else?) The ministers 
of our denomination are free men. They 
accept or decline calls to pulpits according 
to their own taste and volition. No one 
has any authority to send them anywhere, 
and it would be practically impossible for 
anybody to take an unsuccessful minister 
out of an Hastern pulpit and unload him 
upon ‘a Western parish. The ministers of 
our Fellowship secure their opportunities 
of service through the invitation of free 
people grouped in churches and anxious to 
secure a leader in the things of the spirit. 

The charge that ministers unsuccessful 
in the East are somehow transferred to 
the West is an undeserved slur upon the 
eareers of faithful and devoted comrades. 
I venture to ask if there is a single min- 
ister now serving a church on the Pacific 
Coast of whom it can be justly said that 
he ‘could not be used in the East.” Is 
there anywhere a shred of evidence to 
justify that sneer? Let us look at the 
facts. In British Columbia, Washington, 
Oregon, and California there are now 
seventeen settled Unitarian ministers. 
Did any of them fail in the Kast and have 
to be sent by some unknown authority to 
the Pacific Coast? Mr. McReynolds of 
Vancouver, B.C., was educated at the 
University of California and at the School 
for the Ministry at Berkeley, Calif., and 
never had an Hastern pastorate wherein 
he could either succeed or fail. Mr. 
Baker of Bellingham was ordained at 
Portland, Ore., and his entire professional 
life has been spent on the Coast. Mr. Bliot 
of Portland was ordained at San Fran- 
cisco, and he and his honored father be- 
fore him have served the church in Port- 
land, Ore., for more than fifty years. Mr. 
Eddy of Eugene, Ore., may possibly have 
had some Hastern experience, but I knew 
him first as a minister at Salt Lake City, 
and since that time he has lived in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Mr. Reed of Oakland 
has lived in California for twenty years, 
and throughout the period of his self-for- 
getting ministry in Unitarian churches. 
Mr. Pease of San José and Mr. Fifer of 
Santa Barbara have, as far as I know, 
only California records in our ministry. 
Mr. Speight of Berkeley (though soon to 
leave that beautiful place because a fa- 
mous Boston parish seems to believe ‘that 
he is good enough to be used in the Hast) 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicre-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 


T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
FRANK L. LOCKE, Presiwent EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON 
INSTITUTED YOUNG MEN’S INCORPORATED 
so CHRISTIAN - 182 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FuND 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE — 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men _and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Two scholarships of $500.00 each are 
offered for the year 1921-1922 for college graduates 
of high standing and large promise intending to en- 
ter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling fellowship yield- 


ing $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Souraworrs, D.D., 
President, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams: of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair ; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,416 laymen, organized in 242 Chapters in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 


jects to understand and supply the needs | 


of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


is an HWnglishman by birth, and his only 
settlements in America have been at Vic- 
toria, B.C., and at Berkeley. Mr. Watry 
of Pomona entered our Fellowship in Cal- 
ifornia eighteen years ago and has been 
in California ever since. Mr. Carter of 
Sacramento is a newcomer in our Fellow- 
ship, serving what is practically his first 
parish. Of him and of the minister-at- 
large, Mr. Kereshetian, it may be perhaps 
said that they were “sent” by the secre- 
tary of the Department of Church Exten- 
sion, Mr. Simons, for they are serving 
missionary posts. 

There remain six ministers who did 
have Fastern pastorates before going to 
the Pacific Coast. Dr. Perkins of Seattle 
was the beloved minister of an old First 
Parish in New England, and is one of the 
most trusted leaders of our whole Fellow- 
ship. Mr. Dutton of San Francisco won 
his call to that splendid parish because 
of a highly successful ministry in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Mr. Backus of Los Angeles was 
called to that important church without 
a hearing because of the reputation he 


had made in a brief but brilliant ministry 
at Erie, Pa. Mr. Fairfield of Long Beach 
went to California because of his eager 
missionary spirit and his desiré to devote 
himself to a pioneer task. Mr. Bard of 
San Diego was a very successful Univer- 
salist minister in Michigan before he 
moved, eight years ago, to Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Mr. Clayton of Fresno was the 
pioneer Unitarian minister at Allegheny, 
Pa., and a vigorous evangelist of the 
liberal faith. 

How about Mr. Weil himself? Did he 
go to the Pacific Coast because he had 
failed in the Bast? I never heard of it, 
and the fact that he can still be used 
in the East is vouched for by the unani- 
mous calk which brought him less than 
a year ago to the old Church of the Pres- 
idents in Quincy, Mass. 

In fact, has not this ancient jest out- 
lived any reason for being, and ought it 
not to be given decent and final burial? 

SAMUEL A. ELIotT, 

President, American Unitarian Association, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Notes and Announcements 
The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals is arranging to hold its next 
meeting in Sioux City, Ia., in November. 


The First Parish in Cambridge, Mass., 
has united for worship with the Harvard 
Street Unitarian Church, on MHarvard 
Street near Hancock Street, Sundays, 
August 14, 21, 28, and September 4. 


Parish News Letters 


New Site for Hartford Church 

HARTFORD, Conn.—First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. Charles Graves: This so- 
ciety, which has been on Pratt Street for 
the past forty years, has bought a site for 
a new church building on Pearl Street, in 
the centre of the city. The lot has a 
frontage of about thirty feet and a depth 
of some 136 feet with an L-shaped exten- 
sion running west at the rear, approxi- 
mately forty feet square. Five years ago 
the society sold its Pratt Street property, 
reserving the right to occupy it until July, 
1922. Steps toward erecting a building in 
every way suitable to the needs of the 
society will be taken without delay. The 
locating of the church has been a serious 
problem in the society. The church is the 
only one of the Unitarian faith in this 
part of Connecticut, and its congregation 
is made up of people from Middletown, 
New Britain, Glastonbury, Burnside, 
Windsor, and from all parts of Hartford 
and the immediate vicinity. This and the 
transportation layout of the city made it 
seem altogether necessary to remain if 
possible near the centre so as to make the 
church equally accessible to all the parish. 
This is the expressed judgment of a con- 


siderable majority of the members of the’ 


society and the parish. For over forty 
years Unity Church, or Unity Hall, has 
served the society as its place of wor- 
ship and the city as a place of impor- 
tant social and civic meetings and the 
best musical and literary entertainment. 
It was the belief of the men and women 
who built Unity Church that a church 
building should be of greater service 
than simply a once-a-week meeting-place. 
It was their belief, as it is the belief -yet 
of many, that a church rendering such a 
service would reap a rich reward. The 
outcome is interesting. ‘The society has 
rendered this service without itself being 
benefited thereby. In fact, in many ways 
it has been a positive damage to the so- 
ciety. There is no longer any need of the 
society continuing such service, for other 
churches have slowly erected parish 
houses which are being used more and 
more for public entertainment purposes. 
The Unitarian society is glad to have been 
a pioneer in this, and it will be no cause 
for criticism that the plans for the new 
church provide for only such accommoda- 
tions as will be needed by the religious 
and social activities of the society. It will 
be laid out on the belief that a church is 
less a club-house than a place for religious 
teaching. - 
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Liberal Ideas 
Being Attacked 


¢¢ There is a conflict between 
those who say the church is 
a ‘spiritual’ institution which 
limits itself to ‘religion only, 
and those who say there is 
no religion except that which 
works for definite change as 
needed in all relations. ?? 


Thus Norman Hapgood in an article entitled “Lib- 
eral Ideas Being Attacked” quotes from a recent 


He adds :— 


editorial in THE REGISTER. 


Tue CurisTiAN REGISTER is a not- 
ably fair-minded weekly that I al- 
ways like to read. During its one 
hundred years of existence it has 
stood for moderation and rationality 
in social questions. 


Tue RecisTer stands for liberalism in the church, in religion, 


in life. It stands for the truth. It discusses openly and gladly 


religious, social, and economic questions in the liberal spirit. 


It is fearless, progressive, sane. 


You, as a reader, know what it is doing every week, and what it will con- 
tinue to do. Some of your friends do not know. They would like THE 


Recister. Why not introduce them? 


Do it to-day. Send them a six months’ subscription for $2.00. Cut off the 


coupon and forward. 


Tue Curistian REcIsTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send Tue Recister for six months to the following address and bill me 
for same. 


Subscriber’s Name 
Subscriber's Address 


8-18-21 


| | PLEASANTRIES | 


Time was that a dime novel was a dime 
novel, but now it sells for’$2 and is called 
literature.—New York Evening Post. 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, reprovingly, 
“vou misspelled most of the words in your 
composition.” “Yes’m, I’m going to be a 
dialect writer.”—Washington. Star. 


From a New England paper: Rev. HE. 
Thompson will preach his farewell ser- 
mon on Sunday next. The choir will ren- 
der an anthem of joy and thanksgiving 
specially composed for the occasion.— 
Boston Transcript. 


A little Scotch girl was being sent to 
Sunday-school for the first time. “Noo, 
Jean,” said her mother, “here’s a penny; 
ye’re to put it in the plate when they pass 
it aroon’, mind!” ‘‘A’richt, mamma,” said 
Jean, “an wha’ do I get for it?’—Life. 


Mistress: ‘Mary, how is it that the eggs 
for breakfast are sometimes boiled soft 
and sometimes quite hard?” Mary: “Well, 
Mum, I’m sure I don’t know. I puts them 
in regular as the clock strikes eight, and 
I takes them out without fail when I hears 
the down train go by.”—Punch. 


A little lad of five came to his mother in 
a great fluster and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, muy- 
ver, Eddie and Wose found such a nice 
dead cat, and they are going to have a 
funeral, and can I go?” Permission was 
given, and when the boy returned he was 
questioned about the ceremony. “They 
didn’t have it at all,” he said. “And why 
not?” “Muvyver,’ was the answer, “the 
cat was too dead.”’ 


“FWather,’ asked the small son of an 
editor, “is Jupiter inhabited?” “I don’t 
know, my son,” was the truthful answer. 
“Father, are there any sea-serpents?” “I 
don’t know, my son.” ‘Father, what does 
the North Pole look like?” But, alas! 
again the answer, “I don’t know, my son.” 
In desperation, he inquired with emphasis, 
“Father, how did you get to be an editor?” 
—American Legion Monthly. 


A great staple of the stock market went 
off steadily a while ago. One holder of 
shares solicitously sought his sister, who 
also had bought of them. “Mary,” he said, 
“do you think it is good for us to hold on 
to our stock?’ “Oh, dear, no,” she 
replied; “I sold mine days ago. When 
I saw how they were giving false 
weights and doing other shady things, I 
said to myself I wouldn’t have anything 
more to do with such people.” He asked 
her what she had got for it. It was the 
peak price. He could only reply, ‘Mary, 
if I had your New England conscience, I’d 
be a wealthy man.” 5: 


A circus paid a flying visit to a small 
Scotch town not long ago and the price of 
admission was sixpence, children under 
ten years of age half-price. It was Edith’s 
tenth birthday, and her brother Tom, aged 
thirteen, took her in the afternoon to see 
the show. Arrived at the door, he put 
down ninepence and asked for two front 
seats. ‘How old is the little girl?” asked 
the money-taker, doubtfully. “Well,” re- 
plied Master Tom, “this is her tenth birth- 
day, but she was not born until rather late 
in the afternoon.” ‘The money-taker ac- 
cepted the statement and handed him the 
tickets. But it was a close shave.—Spare 


Moments. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth West Roxbury, Mass. 


Your Summer Address 

THE ReGISTER will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week ‘in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


St. 


PUBLISHER’S ADVERTISEMENT 


An opportunity for a young man or woman to 
learn the publishing (periodical) business is 
about to be offered. The person desired should 
be a recent college graduate, with a natural in- 
terest in the church, business aptitude, ability to 
write straight English, agreeable presence, and 
willingness to grow into the organization of an 


established and successful publication. If you 


fill these requirements, apply by letter only, 
giving facts in full, to M. T. B., CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 


obtained with despatch and 


without charge. 


Readers of 

THE REGISTER 
who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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in 8.) cane oo Sas eee 785 
Poetry 
In Canning-Time, by Marjorie Dillon _. 784 
According to Einstein, by Susanne Alice Ranlett, 786 
The Isles of voce = N ape! vere Richard- 
son 787 
Throwstent the Decco 2 ttt ae 791 
Pleasantries . My ar ee le | 792 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
ragely <7 * AL “Che church is open daily om 

untl1 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, August 21, Rev. L. W. Mason, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service ac 
10.30 A.M. Sunday- school at 9.45 aM. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome, 


HARVARD UNITARIAN CHURCH, Harvard 
Street, between Hancock and Dana Streets, 
Cambridge, Mass. Rey. Frank O. Holmes, min- 
ister. Union Services with the First Parish in 
Cambridge, August 21. Services 10.45 a.m. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Btzeet, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service. 10.30 
Sunday, August 21, Dr. William L. 
Sullivan of ‘Ail Souls Church, New York, will 
proach. All seats are free. You are cordially 
invite 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the ad 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Sh Ship. 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D. 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in erage union summer 
services at King’s Chapel. 


I WOULD LIKE to board middle-aged couple or 
lady at my charming country home, during ao 
tember and October. Excellent home cookin 
specialty. For full particulars address 

Jean Hume Adams, Newton, N.H., R. F. D. No 2 


WANTED.—Housekeepers and teachers for our 
schools in North Carolina. f you know of 
persons who might like to go, please write to 
Mrs. J. B. Damon, Ashburnham, Mass. 


FOR RENT, BROOKLINE, MASS. — 
ally fine apartment of seven rooms, attractively 
furnished. Chickering grand piano. th loea- 
tion, near Beacon Street. Write Mr. Dyer, 140 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME FOR A STUDENT OR BUSINESS MAN.— 

In a family of four adults, 5 minutes’ walk from 
a prominent Unitarian church, 20 minutes’ ride 
to Park Street, 25 minutes to Technology, and 
30 minutes to Harvard Square, a chamber with 
southwest exposure, a den or study adjoining — 
it. Apply with references to F. care of THE 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER, _ wee 


Exception- — i 


